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Letter than the others; by which Mark Gentlemen may 
know, hereafter, whether thofe Pages in their Books have 
been rectified or not. 
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ARTICLE XXII. continued. 


WN D as thefe Writers agree with Afofes 
in their Account of the Tranfactions of 
Abrabam’s Life, fo alfo it is remark- 
able, that they give much the fame 
Character of him; all of them allowing 
him to be eminent for his Virtue and Religion: And 
they add moreover, that he was a Perfon of extraor- 
dinary Learning and Wifdom. * 

Facob’s Pillar of Stone, Gen. xxviii. 18. was 
known among the Heathens ; as is evident from an 
idolatrous Practice which prevail’d among them, 
and which very much refembled Facod’s Tranfaction. 
There is a remarkable Paffage in Sanchoniathon, Part 
of which Pdilo Byblius tranflates by two Greek Words 
fignifying animated Stones. Bochart thinks the ori- 
ginal Words were fuch as fhould have been rendered 
anointed Stones; the Cuftom of anointing, confecra- 
ting, and worfhipping Stones, being frequent amongtt 
the Phenicians. Thefe Stones, thus confecrated, 
they called Betylia,which they undoubtedly borrowed 
from Facob’s Bethel. Photius, from Damajfcius, ob- 
ferves, that there were feveral of thefe Stones upon 
Mount Libanus, which were called Betylia, and of 
which many wonderful Things were related; and 


* Shuckford’s Conne@icn, Rook 1V. Pages 33, 35, “e. 
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that they were confecrated to the Gods, to Saturn, 
Fupiter, Sol, and others. 

The Story of polic’s Banifhment, and his fer- 
ving Admetus in the Capacity of a Shepherd, may 
have been derived from fome Tradition, which the 
Heathens had of Facob’s fojourning in Padan- 
Aram, and ferving Laban fo long a Time for his 
Daughter Rachel: For from Callimachas we learn, 
that Love was the Caufe of pollo’s Travels; and 
that the Cattle under his Care grew and encreafed 
in a furprifing Manner. 

The ancient Pagans were not unacquainted with 
the Hiftory of o/eph’s Life, his Afflictions, his 
Grandeur and Profperity in Egypt, with all the 
main preparatory and concomitant Circumftances. 

The laft hiftorical Fact Mr. Bofweil mentions, 
as known to the ancient Heathens, 1s the Departure 
of the //raelites out of Egypt. This Event is taken 
Notice of by feveral of their Writers, particularly 
Manetho, Chaeremon, and Ly/..sachus; and tho’ 
their Accounts are blended with numerous Falf- 
hoods, Miftakes, and Inconfiftencies, yet ftill fome 
{mall Remains of Truth are obfervable amidft their 
moft monftrous Fables and Fictions. From their 
Teftimonies it is clear, that the 7/raclites were con- 
ducted out. of Egypt by a Perfon whofe Name was 
Mofes; and that, after fome Hardfhips and Diff- 
culties, they fettled in Fudea, and built the City of 
Jerufalem. | 

The Teftimony of Artapanus, preferved in Eufe- 
bius, is {till more full to the Purpofe. «+ It is re- 
«¢ ported by the Fle/opolitans (lays this Ancient) 
«¢ that the Leader of the ews went out of Egypt 
«¢ with a great Body of Forces, and Cattle. proper 
‘¢ for Sacrifices; that they fpoiled the Egyptians of 
«* their Goods; that a Voice from Heaven directed 
<< Mo/fes to ftrike the Sea with his Rod ; that here- 
ss upon the Waters parted, and the J/raelites walked 
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<6 on dry Ground ; that the Egyptians in a Body 
6< followed them; that there was a Light which 
<< attended the Fews, who went before them 3 and 
«s that the Sea again returned, and clofed up: the 
«© Paffage; and that the Egyprians were all de- 
<< ftroyed by Lightning, and the Return of the 
<s Waters.” 

Mr. Bof/well next proceeds to lay before his Rea- 
der the Accounts which we have of fome of the 
Heathen Gods; and points out the Refemblance 
which thefe Accounts bear to the Hiftory of the 
Patriarchs in the Old Tejfiament. 

1, Then, Saturn was exprefly called ‘adwvs, 
which is no other than Adam, the Greeks having 
no Words ending in m; and whereas Mo/es tells 
us, that Adam was formed out of the Duft of the 
Earth, it is faid, that this 4dznus was the Son of 
Heaven and Earth. Moreover, under the Reign 
of Saturn the State of Things is reprefented in a 
Manner perfectly confiftent with the Condition of 
our firft Parents in Paradife. Farther, Adam hid 
himfelf from the Prefence of God, and was caft 
out of Paradife; Saturn is faid to have been ex- 
pelled his Dominions, and to have derived his 
Name from the Hebrew Word which fignifies to 
bide; ana accordingly had the Title of Deus La- 
tins. 

Several Particulars likewife in the Chara@ers of 
Noab and Saturn are found to have a furprifing 
Refemblance ; our Author cites them from Bochart. 
Some of them are, ** This Pagan Deity is declared 
‘s to have been a Planter of Vines; to have been 
‘ the great Prefident of Drunkennefs; to have 
‘ been the Enacter of a Law, which prohibited 
* Mankind from looking at the Gods naked; to 
‘ have foretold Deucalion’s Flood 3 and, in confe- 
© quence of the Prediction, to have built an Ark ; 
‘© to bave taken into it all Kinds of Birds and 
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«¢ Beafts, and, upon the Decreafe of the Water, to 
«+ have fent fome Birds out of it, to try if any dry 
«© Land appeared, €9c.” 

The Gods next efteemed by the Heathens were 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Piuto, who were no other 
than the Sons of Noahs their principal Names and 
Characters exactly anfwering to the Names and 
Characters of Shem, Ham, and Faphet. 

That apiter was no other than Cham, or Ham, 
is thus proved. Herodotus tells us exprefly, that 
the Egyptians called him Ammon, that is, Ham; and 
Egypt was called the Land of Ham, Plalm cv. 23. 
and Africa, for the fame Reafon, Hammonia. Add 
to this, that Ham is faid to have been undutiful to 
his Father, and, by his Behaviour, to have derived 
a Curfe upon his Pofterity ; and, agreeably to this, 
we are told, that Jupiter rebelled againft Saturn. 
Ham is faid particularly to have uncovered the 
Nakednefs of Noah. The fabulous Fews fay, that 
Ham cut off his Father’s Genitalia : The Heathens 
pretend that Fupiter did the fame by Saturn. 

Some will have it, that Zeve, the ancient Name 
of Jupiter, was derived from (cn, which fignifies 
Heat, and anfwers exactly to the Hebrew Word 
Cham, which has for its Root Chamam, to wax 
hot. But, however this be, Mr, Bo/we/] thinks it 
highly probable, that Zupiter was made out of the 
Words Fa, or Fen-Pater, i.e. the Father Fab or 
Fen ; a Name peculiar to the Creator. Fovis, Fovi, 
and Fove, are manifeftly the fame as Yova, or Fe- 
hovah. The Title Fupiter Sabafius was evidently 
made out of the Hebrew Words Febovah Sabaoth, 
the Lord of Ho/?s. 

Neptune likewife was manifeftly Faphet. The 
Name and Epithets that are given to him being 
perfectly fuitable to what we read of Faphet in Holy 
Writ. \t is faid, Gen. ix. 27. God fhall enlarge 
Faphet; and agreeably to this,-the Heathen Deity 
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was called Neptune, from the Hebrew Word 
Niphta, which comes from Patha, which fignifies 
to enlarge. 

By the Pofterity of Faphet, we read that the 
Ifles of the Gentiles were divided; by which are 
undoubtedly meant the Iflands in the Mediterranean, 
the Family of Yapbhet making their firft Settle- 
ments in this part of the World. Now, as the 
Heathens believed Neptune to be a God, it was 
not at all ftrange (confidering the I flands whereFapbhet 
and his Pofterity firlt fettled) that they fhould make 
him the God of the Sea. 

The Parallel betwen Pluto and Shem, our Author 
owns, is not fo clear. However, it feems, there 
is good Reafon to believe, that they were the fame: 
Sauchoniatho tells us, Pluto was one cf the Sons 
of Saturn, who, as hath been fhewn already, was 
Noab. 

Mr. Bo/weil in the next place invites his Readers 
to attend to a few obvious Circumftances, where 
the Refemblance between feveral religious Jnfity- 
tions and Ceremonies, obferved by the ews and 
Heathens, is manifeft beyond Exception. 

That the Seventh Day was deemed facred by 
the whole Heathen as well as Fewifh World, he has 
prov’d in Pages 227, 228, of this Volume; he has 
alfo fully treated of the manner in which the Heathens 
applyed to and received the Refponfes of their 
Oracles, and compared it with the Account we 
have of the Urim andThummim mentioned in Holy 
Writ, in Page 259, €%¢. The Article he now 
infifts on is that of Sacrifices. : 

As to the ancient Sacrifices, he fays, whether we 
confider the Nature of them, the different Sorts of 
Creatures that were facrificed, the Qualities of thofe 
Creatures, the principal Riles and Ceremonies that 
attended Sacrifices, or the Priefts by whom they were 
offered up, the fimilitude of Ufages in ¢*sie fe- 
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veral Refpects amonegft the Fews and Heaihens 
is particularly remarkable. 

The Fews had their expiatory, their precatory, 
their federal Sacrifices, and likewile their Ob/ations 
or Thankfgiving Offerings. In their expiatory 
Sacrifices they ufed two Goats, one of which was 
the Scape Goat, that was fent into the Wildernefs 
with the Sins of the People upon him, Levit. xvi. 
and accordingly the Egyptians had their expiatory 
Sacrifices, which confifted of Goats. They had a 
Song which they call’d Tragedy, from two Greek 
Words fignifying a Song at the Goat Sacrifice. In 
imitation likewife of the Fewifh Scape Goat, the 
Greeks had their Animal vagum. The ows had 
a Sacrifice of a Red Heifer, the Egyptians in like 
manner fac:ificed a Red Heifer, taking care that 
not one Hair of it was black or white. In fhort, 
our Author has fhewn that all the feveral Sorts of 
Sacrifices amongft the ews were mimicked by 
the Pagans, as were the Rites obferved in the 
offering of them. 

The very Names, the Orders, the Vefiments, 
and Qualifications of the Fewi/b and Heathen Priefts, 
refembled each other in the minuteft Particulars. 
The Hebrew Word for Prieft is Coen; and a Prieft 
amoneft the Samothracian Cabiri was called Coes, 
and by the old Gauls Coene. Another Name 
given to the Heathen Priefts was Patera, which, 
according to Bochart, was made from the Hebrew 
Word fignifying to interpret. 

Amongft both the Fews and Romans there was a 
fiigh-Pri¢ of} and Priefts of an inferior Order ; their 
Pibbir. or Veftments, were likewife the fame, wz. 
a Mitre and a White Garment ; and they them- 
{elves were required to be perfeét, without Blemifh 
or Bodily De fet. The Regulations in the Mo/aical 
and in the Greek Writers to this Purpofe, have a 
furprifing Refemblance, Pythagoras held, that the 

Priefts 
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Priefts ought to celebrate the Prailes of the Gods, 
and perform all acts of Worfhip in white Garments. 
He that is admitted into the Order of the Prieft- 
hood, fays Plato, mult be without Blemifh and 
Legitimate. 

Mr. Bofwell makes fome Obfervations on the 
foregoing Particulars. 

Firft, then, he fays, among{t the many Pagan 
Cuftoms and Inftitutions that have been now men- 
tioned, it is remarkable, that fome of them (efpe- 
cially their Sacrifices, their Oracles, and their Ob- 
fervation of the Seventh Day) are of fuch a Nature, 
that nothing but a Revelation could poffibly have 
made the Practice of them univerfal. 

Secondly, it further appears, that the Refemblance 
between the Sacred and Profane Stories, Cuftoms, 
Inftitutions, €@c. (when the latter are ftript of 
their mythological Difguile) is too manifeft to be 
denied. 

Thefe two Propofitions being evident, it unde- 
niably follows, either, 

1. That Mofes borrowed his Accounts of Things 
from the Heathens; or, 

2. That the Heathens borrowed their Accounts 
from the Hiftory of Mo/es; or, 

3. That both Mofes and the Heathens borrowed 
their Accounts of Things from fome Revelation, 
which was made to Mankind in the early Ages 
of the World. 

If the firft be true, then the Heathens mutt have 
had proper Hiftories and Records for that Purpofe. 
But none fuch are known. Sanchoniatho, Manethe, 
and Berofus, fome of the moft ancient Heathen 
Hiftorians were all pofterior to Mofes; and the 
Writers of the Grecian Hiftory are ftill later than 
thofe. This is clearly proved by Bifhop Stilling fcet 
in the firft Chapters of his Origines Sacre. 
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But an Odjector may fay, that if Mofes did not 
borrow bis Accounts of Things from the Hiftorians 
absvementioned, yet he might have made ufe of the 
fame ancient Records. ‘This could by no Means 
be the Cafe, unlefs we can fuppofe the greateft 
Abfurdity imaginable, viz. ‘ that a regular well 
‘© written Hiftory, carrying with it all che Marks 
‘of Truth and Credibility, owed its Original to 
«© Fable and Fiction, to idle Tales, to hieroglyphic 
«* Nonfenfe and Inconfiltency. The Books of Mofes 
‘© are written witn a noble Simplicity, and have 
<¢ ol] the Characters of a true and faithful Hiftory 
*¢ that ancient Records can poffibly have. The 
«© Capacity and Integrity of the Author, the Nature 
« and Circumftances of the Hiftory, the Harmony 
€ of all its Parts, the ealy, the impartial and 
“© beautiful manner in which it 1s written; all thefe 
‘> Particulars concur to eftablifh its Credit, and 
“© give it a Superiority over the moft celebrated 
“© Productions of Pagan Writers,” 

Mr. Bofwel proceeds further, on the  ufual 
Topics, that is,to fhew the Opportunities Mo/es had 
of knowing the Truth of what he related; the Inte- 
grity of his Character as an Hiftorian, and the 
ImpoMbility of his impofing upon thofe to whom 
he wrote, had he been ever fo much inclined to it. 

Now, fays he, could the Author of fucha Noble 
and <well-digefted Hifiory as we have fhewn that of 
M./jes is, deriveany Affiftance from the idle, the 
fabuious, and abfurd Acounts of the Heathens? 
and where were ever any Heathen Records to be 
mec with, free from Confufion, Fable, or Abfurdity ? 

“ The moft facred Truths, it is allowed, may 
«© be altered, difguifed, and degenerate into Fable. 
“© This may eafily happen through a long Courfe 
“© of Time, for want of their being committed to 
“© Writing, through the Extravagancies of a poetical 
« Fancy, and from many other obvious Caufes : But 
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that Truth fhould be derived from Fable, that a 
recular and clear Courfe of credible Facts fhould 

flow from fuch a polluted Fountain, is fcarce 

poflible to be conceived. The /acred Records 
are found to be entirely confiftent with the Nature 

“and Reafon of Things, with the Cuftoms and 

ss Manners of the Age in which they were written. 

‘© Is it conceivable then, that thefe Records could 

“ owe their Original to, or be made up of fuch 

wretched Materials as Fable, Falfbood, and /m- 
<¢ probability ?” 

, Ob, 2. But if Mo/es did not borrow his Hifto- 
rical Accounts of Things from the Heathen Re- 
cords, muft not the Jews and Heathens have had 
fome ancient Records in common? 

Our Author anfwers, it may be fuppofed they 
had; and that they derived fuch Inftitutions as 
were common to both, from the fame common 
Source, from the Revelation made to Mankind in 
the firft Ages. 

O4j. 3. But, fince Mo/fes refided fo long in 
Egypt, and there appears to have been a great Simi- 
litude of Ufages obierved by the Fews and Heathens, 
is it not reafonable to fuppofe, that M/v/es borrowed 
fome of his Inftitutions from the Ezyptians ? 

Our Author replies, is it likely that Mo/es could 
copy after the Heathens, when one great and 
principal Intention of the mofaical Inflitution was 
to caution and fecure the //raelites againft the Pagan 
Idolatry and Superftition? Mofes recommends 
nothing more earneftly to the Hebrews, than the 
avoiding the Cuftoms and Converfation of the 
neighbouring Nations. Moft of his Laws are 
particular Prohibitions of feveral Praétices in ufe 
amoneft them. He feverely forbids a Cuftom at 
that time univerfal, and in itfelf perfectly innocent, 
merely becaufe it was practifed amongft the Hea- 
thens, viz. the worfhipping the true God upon 
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high Places; intending, by this Caution, to put a 
Stop to all idolatrous Worfhip, to all kinds of Su- 
perftition, but particularly to thofe licentious Feafts, 
which had been introduced, and every where mul- 
tiplied upon the Occafion. * Now, is it conceivable 
after all this, that he would borrow any religious 
Ufages from the Heathens, from a People whofe 
Religion, whofe Cuftoms and Inftitutions he en- 
deavoured to make the J/raelites abhor ? 

Some have pretended, as Spencer and Marfham, 
that the J/raelites borrowed Circumcifion of the 
Egyptians; but our Author has oppofed to this 
Fancy fome Paffages of Mr. Shuckford’s Conneétion, 
which are fufficient to overthrow it. 

Now, if Mo/es could not poffibly borrow his 
Accounts of Things from the Heathens, it unde- 
niably follows, that the Heathens muft either have 
borrowed the few Truths which remain in their 
Writings from the Hiffory of Mofes, or elfe that 
both Mojes and the Heathens derived their Ac- 
counts from fome Tradition they had of a previous 


* On this Principle, if I miftake not, did our Diffenters re- 
ject fomeCeremonies ye tretained by the eftablifhed Church, viz. 
becaufe they had been introduced, and pra¢tifed with great abufe 
by the Romanifts. They thought it wrong to fymbolize with, and 
judged it right to have nothing in their Worfhip that might 
in the leaft tend to reconcile them to that fuperttitious People. 
But when they did this, methinks it had not been amifs, if 
they had fubiti:uted fome other decent Rites, in the Place of thofe 
they caft out, which would have only been following the Ex- 
ample of the mofaic Inititution; and not have ftripped their 
religious Service fo naked as they have done. Or, if all ex- 
ternal Ornament were difagreeable to them, they fhould have 
been very careful that their Syftem excell’d in juftnefs of Pro- 
portion and Neatnefs. Whether their long continued Prayer 
before Sermon, their long Sermon after that, their allowing 
no Place for reading the Scripture, except in a very few of their 
Congregations, be agreeable to the former I much doubt; and, 
certainly, with regard to the latter, the Worfhip of God is na 
where celebrated with lefs Decorum than in many of their 
worfhipping Affemblies. ‘There are, it is true, fome Excep- 
tions. 


Revelation. 
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Revelation. The Infidel is at Liberty, Mr. Bofwelf 
fays, co take which fide of the Queftion he pleates : 
Jpon either Suppofition, the Authority of the mo- 
(teal Aittory is pe wate beyond difpute, 
“© For, if t /eathens borrowed their Accounts 
of T] a 10S as rhe Hittory f Mo/es, the Difpute 
is atan Knd. Yheir Concurrence with Molesin 
the many material inftances that have been here 


“taken No otice of, and in the Practice of fuch 
igious Inflirutions as were manifeftly the Re- 

fale of a Revelation, is a clear Proof, not only 
that f © Hzlory of Mofes is a true and faithful 

«© Account of the beginning of Things, but an 


<* Account of Things revealed by God to Man- 
<¢ kind. 

“¢ Bur, if A/es and the Heathens derived their 
‘* Accounts from fome Tradition they ha id of a 
‘¢ Revelation in the early Ages of the World, the 
‘¢ Conclufion in favour of “the Mofaical Hittory 
‘¢ muit be ftill the fame; ic neceffarily follows, 
‘s that the Hiftory of M/es contains the revealed 
‘<6 Willof God. Q. E. D. 

Ov. 4. Upon Suppofition the /acred and pro- 
phane Accounts of ‘Vhings were derived from one 
and the fame Tradition, which Méo/es and the Hea- 
thens had of a previous Revelation, does not this 
imply, that the Religion of the old Pagans had fome 
Pretenfions to a Divine Original? And if fo, how 
fhail we diftinguifh which is the pure Revelation, 
that contained in the Mo/faical Hiflory, or tbat in 
the Heathen Writings ? 

This Difficulty, Mr. Bofwell fays, hath been 
clearly obviated in the foregoing Pages ; and there- 
fore he here only obferves, ¢¢ The Yer vs and Hea- 
‘© rhens mult have derived fome religious Inftitu- 
‘s tions from oxe and the fame Tradition, which 
‘¢ both People muft have had of a previous Reve- 
*¢ Jation: Lhe Refemblance between the Ulages 

s¢ obferved 
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obferved by doth, is a clear Proof of this. As 
far, therefore, as the Accounts of the Heathens 
refemble thofe of Mo/es, fo far they may be al- 
Jowed to have fome Claim to a Divine Original. 
But is this a Reafon for concluding that the Ac- 
counts of the Heathens are the pure Revelation 
of Heaven, or hefitating a Moment to pronounce 
which is fo, the Jewifh Religion or the Pagan ? 
~ The Accounts which the Heathen Writers 
have given of their Gods are monftrous, and ab- 
folutely irreconcileable with any Notions we can 
poflibly form of the Divine Nature. They are 
{uid to have been guilty of fuch Aéts of Cruelty 
and Barbarity, as are fhocking to common Htu- 
manity.—— In fhort, almoft all the ancient Ac- 
counts of Things, given us by the Heathens, are 
a Mixture of confufed Fable and profane Abfur- 
city. 

a ities in the Hiftory of Mofes we meet 
with no improper Notions of the Almighty, nor 
any impious Sentiments with regard to his pro- 
vidential Difpenfations ; but the great Creator is 
reprefented under Characters fuitable to his Ma- 
jefty, and the Worfhip that is paid him is by no 
Means unworthy the Divine Appointment. The 
Mo/aic Inftitutions are evidently calculated for the 
Honour of God, and the Good of Mankind ; 
and his whole Hiftory has all the Marks of 
Truth, and an infpired Character.— The Hiftory 
of Mofes, then, is the only true Account of the 
Beginning of Things, the only pure Revelation 
that Mankind enjoyed before the Publication of 
the Gofpel. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 
A Continuation of Dr. Long’s Afronomy. 


O TICE has been taken of the firft Book of 

this Work in our Hiftory of laft February, 
We proceed, as we promifed, to lay before our 
Readers, the Contents of the fecond Book, which 
confifts of twenty-two Chapters. 

In the firft of thefe we have the Syftem of the 
World; are fhewn how to diftinguifh the Planets 
from the fixed Stars; fee the Caufe of the latter’s 
twinkling, and thatthey are of different Magnitudes. 

In the fecond Chapter we have the Doétrine of 
the Conftellations, their Nature, Ufe, Names, and 
Number of Stars in each; the Egyptian, Greek, 
and Arabic Opinions and Practices relating thereto ; 
two Ways of delineating them ; the Ufe of Spheres, 
and Planifpheres ; an Account of the principal Ca- 
talogues that have been made of the fixed Stars, 
Sc. 

The thirteen following Chapters contain the 
Theory of the Solar Syftem ; wherein we have a 
great Variety of Articles about the Orbits of the 
Planets and Comets, the Ecliptic, Zodiac, and 
other Circles and Properties of the Sphere: Ina 
Word, the principal Phenomena of our Syftem are 
explained and accounted for. 

In the fixteenth Chapter it 1s inquired whether 
any of the Stars change their Places, and whether 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptic be variable. 

The feventeenth and enfuing Chapters to the End 
treat of the Parallax of the heavenly Bodies, their 
Diftances from us, their Magnitude, the Velocity of 
Light, the apparent Diameters of the Sun and pri- 
mary Planets, the Diftances of the Planets from the 
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Sun, Changes in the fixed Stars, cloudy Stars, and 
the like. 

I will now take a more particular View of fuch 
of thefe Chapters as contain any thing more curious 
and entertaining than what is commonly to be met 
with in Books of this Science. 

The firft Chapter includes an Explication of the 
Syftem of the World. Ze Syftem of the World, our 
Author fays, is the whole Collection of thofe great 
Bodies which compofe the Univerfe of material Be- 
ings, and comprehends the Stars, the Sun, the Pla- 
nets, and Comets, together with the indefinitely ex- 
tended Space wherein they are contained. From 
the Author whofe Opinion is followed, in the De- 
fcription of the Number, Magnitude, Situation, Mo- 
tion, and other Affections of thefe Bodies, it is 
called the Ptolemaic Syftem, the Tychonic, the Co- 
pernican, &c. In the Courfe of this Work we have 
a general View of the feveral Syftems which have 
been advanced by the moft celebrated Philofophers 
and Aftronomers, in order to account for the Ap- 
pearances of the heavenly Bodies ; but that which 
Dr. Long firft explains to us is the Syftem anciently 
taught by the Difciples of Pythagoras, which, after 
long Difufe, was revived about two hundred Years 
ago by Copernicus, cultivated afterwards by Gaiileo, 
Kepler, and others, and greatly improved by the 
Difcoveries of Sir J/aac Newton. ‘Vhe Method he 
propofes to follow in his Explication is this, ‘* tak- 
«¢ ing it at prefent for granted that this Syftem is 
‘¢ the true one, he lays tdown the feveral Parts of 
«cit, and fhews under each Head, how the Ap- 
‘¢ pearances of the heavenly Bodies hitherto ob- 
<¢ ferved naturally refult from fuch an Order and 
«© Difpofition of them as is here fuppofed.” 

Confequent upon this our Author firft mentions 
the fixed Stars. He points out their Characteriftics. 
One of thefe is their twinkling, which is a remarkable 
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Circumftance whereby they are diftinguifhed from the 
Planets, that fhine with a fteady Light. The Caufe 
of this Difference feems to him to be this: ** The 
‘c fixed Stars are at fuch an immenfe Diftance.from 
<«¢ us, that their apparent Diameters are exceedingly 
¢ f{mall, fo that every little Particle of Duft that 
<¢ floats in the Air and comes between our Eye and 
‘¢ any fixed Star, is big enough to cover it, and 
hide it for a Moment from our Sight : Now our 
«s Air near the Earth is fo full of various Kinds of 
«¢ Particles which are in continual Motion, that 
¢< fome one or other of them is perpetually paffing 
‘s between us and any Star that we look at, which 
“© makes us every Moment alternately fee it and lofe 
‘© the View of it; and this twinkling of the Stars 
<¢ is greateft in thofe which are neareft the Horizon, 
<¢ becaufe they are viewed through a good deal of 
«© thick Air, where the intercepting Particles are 
s¢ moft numerous ; whereas Stars that are near the 
<¢ Zenith do not twinkle fo much, becaufe we do 
not look at them through fo much thick Air, 
and therefore the intercepting Particles, being 
fewer, come lefs frequently before them: As for 
the Planets, they, by Reafon of their being much 
nearer to us than the Stars, have a fenfible ap- 
parent Magnitude, and that fo great as not to 
be covered by the fmall Particles before-men- 
tioned, and therefore they do not twinkle, but 
ss fhine with a fteady Light.” That this is a true 
Account of this Matter, the Doctor fays, any one 
may be eafily fatishied by the following Experiment : 
Lay a fmall Piece of Glafs, of about the Bignefs of 
a Silver Penny, upon the Ground, between yourfelf 
and the Sun, with the Plane of it a little declining 
from the Sun, fo that retiring from it three or four 
hundred Yards, you may fee the Light of the Sun 
fhining upon it to that Diftance, or farther: If you 
come fo near the Glafs, that the Image of the Sun 
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reflected from it appears bigger than that of the largeft 
Stars in the Heavens, you will fee it fhine with a 
fteady Light, and look like a Planet; but if you 
keep your Eye upon it, and go from it to the 
Diftance of three or four hundred Yards, till its 
apparent Diameter is no bigger than that ot a fmall 
Star, you will perceive it twinkle in the fame manner 
as the Stars do; in like wife if you turn your Face 
towards the Sun, and look upoa a plowed Field, 
where there are many {mall Stones, you may ob- 
ferve fome of them that are at a Diitance to twinkle, 
while others that are near, fhine with a fteady 
Light. 

Indeed, fome of the Stars appear fo large to 
the naked Eye, that one would be apt to think 
they were too big to be coverd by the {mall dufty 
Particles juft now mentioned; but it is to be con- 
fidered, that all luminous Bodies appear larger than 
other Bodies of the fame Dimenfion, becaufe the 
Force, wherewith the Particles of Light emitted 
from them fall upon the Retina, is fuch as to 
caufe a trembling or Vibration, not only in thofe 
Parts upon which the Picture is painted, but alfo 
in the Parts round about, 

Cuap. 2. The Ancients divided the Sphere of 
the fixe Stars into feveral Conftellations or Afteri/ms. 
The number of the ancient Conftellations 1s 46, 
the number upon our prefent Globes is about 70. 
Thofe our Author calls the ancient Conftellations 
which we have received from the Greeks, parti- 
cularly from Ptolemy : we find fome of them occa- 
fionally mentioned by Homer and Hefiod, but 
Matus profeffedly treats of them all, except two 
or three which were invented after his Time. 
However in his Account of them he falls far fhore 
of the Accuracy of Hipparchus the Rbodian and 
of Ptolemy, as to the fetting down the Places of 


the Stars, tho’ what he writ was fufficient for > 
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ufe of Sailors and the purpofes of Husbandry, 
which were the Ends chiefly propofed by this 
Author, who lived about 270 Years before the 
birth of our Saviour, and is the Poet cited by 
St. Paul, Aéts 17, 28. ratus followed the De- 
{criptions of Eudoxus, who flourifhed about 100 
Years before him; and it is very probable that 
the Greck Aftronomers who fucceeded him continued 
to ufe the fame Figures of the Conftellations, all 
along down to Ptolemy, though with fome Varia- 
tions and Additions, 

Prolemy’s Work has been always in fuch Efteem 
among the Aftronomers, that almoft all who have 
written fince his Time have agreed in drawing the 
Figures of the Conftellations, or fuppofing them 
to be drawn, fo as to anfwer his Defcription of 
them, as far as poffible : And indeed this is necef- 
fary to avoid Confufion in comparing ancient and 
modern Obfervations together: Thus, for Example, 
the great Bear fhould be fo delineated, that every 
Star in that Conftellation which is taken Notice 
of by Ptolemy may be in the fame part of the 
Figure, viz. The Snout, the Eye, the Forehead, €c. 
as he defcribes it: It does not appear, our Author 
Jays, that Ptolemy publifhed any Piétures of the 
Conftcllations; if he did they are not come to our 
Hands: The oldeft Pictures we have of them are 
thofe publifhed out of an ancient Manufcript by 
Grotius ;* but thefe, though venerable for their Anti- 
quity, are by no means agreeable to the Originals in 
the Heavens. 

One Ufe of the Confteilations was to diftinguifh 
the Stars from one another: Thus, if we mention 
the Star in the Bull’s northern Eye, an Aftronomer 
knows what Star is meant, as well as if we pointed 
it out to him in the Heaven, In the infancy of 
Aftronomy, only the principal Stars were taken 

* In Syntagma Aratearum. 
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Notice of: Thus, at firft only feven Stars were 
reckoned in the little Bear, and the fame Number 
in the great one. 

The Confleliations are fo delineated as to take 
in the Stars, eipecially the moft remarkable ones, 
into fuch Parts of the Figures as are moft eafily 
diftinguifhed: Thus, the Bu/7 is drawn fo as to 
have one Star in his Southern, another in_ his 
Northern Eye; one in the Tip of his Northern, 
another in the Tip of his Southern Horn, €?e. 
Befides the Stars which form the Conftellations, there 
are others which could not be comprehended in the 
Figures, but are contained in the Interftices between 
them; thefe, becaufe not reduced into any certain 
Figure, are called unformed Stars: Some of thefe, 
which were reckoned amongft the unformed by 
the Ancients, have been from time to time made into 
new Conftellations by later Aftronomers. 

Several Alterations have been made in the 
Number and Figure of the Conftellations, which 
render them, in both Refpects, very different from 


what they were anciently, which Variations our ° 


Author has fpecified. After which he fays, 

It is very probable the Stars, efpecially fome of 
the moft remarkable Colleétions of them, fuch as 
Charles's Wain, the Pleiades, Orion, €%c. were 
formed into Conftellations, and had Names given 
them, in the early Ages of the World: Some of 
them, by their different Appearances, ferve to mark 
out the Seafons of the Year, and on that Account 
were not only taken Notice of as Direétors when 
to begin Plowing, Sowing, and other Works of 
Husbandry, but were alfo thought to have a great 
Influence over the Temperature of the Air, and the 
fruitfulnefs of the Earth; fo that, from their being 
Signs, pointing out the Times of the Year when 
Heat or Cold, Drynefs or Moifture are ufually 
predominant, they began tag be looked upon e 
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the Caufes of thofe Qualities in Bodies, and were 
Imagined to have Dominion over Minerals, Vege- 
tables, and Animals ; over the Compleétions, and 
Conftitutions, and even the Tempers and Difpo- 
fitions of Mankind. This Opinion, our Author 
notes, was the more eafily entertained, becaufe the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets were believed to 
be of a Divine Nature. 

Tne Egyptians worfbipped the heavenly Bodies, 
but efpecially the Sun and Moon, which they called 
their great Gods : they thought the Sun, whom they 
called Ofris, a proper Reprefentative of the Spirit 
of Nature, the Sou! of the World, or the Supreme 
Being, who is every where preient, exercifing his 
Power over every Part of the Univerfe. The 
Moon, as fhe receives her Light from the Sun, 
was looked upon as Female, and called //s, which 
Goddefs is fometimes made to fignify univerfal 
material Nature, confidered as paffive, and fufcep- 
tible of various impreffions, forms, and qualities; 
but the Moon confidered in another View, as active, 
diftributing Light and Warmth over the Face of 
the Farth, was faid to be Male: Thus //s and the 
Moon were counted of both Sexes. They imagined, 
in various Animals, fome Properties or Qualities 
correfponding to the Motions, Appearances, or 
Influences of the Sun, Moon, or iome of the 
Stars: This induced them not only to ufe thofe 
Animals in their hieroglyphic Reprefentations of 
their Deities, but alfo to pay them divine Honours : 
Thus they called the Beetle a living Image of the 
Sun; they pretended that thofe Animals roll up 
their Eggs in little round Pellets of Dirt, which 
they turn towards the Weft, while they themfelves 
continue creeping on towards the Eaft; by the 
firft of thefe Motions exhibiting the Diurnal, by 
the fecond, the annual motion of the Sun and 
Planets. Our Author here mentions divers other 
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Hieroplyphics of the Egyptians, befides thofe re- 
lating to Aftronomy, and then tells us, 

The Greeks, who learned this Science of the 
Egyptians, retained feveral of their Figures, as 
the Ram, the Lion, the Bull, the Dog, the Triangle, 
&c. but accommodated almoft all of them to the 
fabulous Hiftory of their Gods and Heroes, whom 
in this manner they placed among the Stars. 
But there is a great Difagreement in their fabulous 
Relations: Thus, the Zwins are by fome fuppofed 
to reprefent Cajior and Pollux, by others pollo 
and Hercules, or Triptolemus and Fa/on. 

It muft be owned the Stars are capable of being 
reduced to figures very different from thofe now in 
ufe amongft us; thofe Stars which are formed into 
the Lion might have made an Horfe or any other 
Animal; in fact, the Conitellations of the Chinefe 
and Japonefe are very different from ours. Some 
juperftitious Arabians, though they received their 
Aftronomy from the Greeks, have given fome of 
their Conftellations different Figures ; this they are 
faid to have done becaufe they thought it unlawful 
to draw any Human Figure, and therefore they 
changed all fuch on the celeftial Globe into fome 
other Form, and very often abfurdly enough. 

Some Chriftian Aftronomers, difpleafed tc fee 
the Heaven of the fixt Stars poffeft by the Heathen 
Deities and Heroes, have, with much the fame 
W.ildom, propoled to retain the ancient Figures, 
reterring them to fome Scripture Hiftory: In this 
View they would have the Ram to be a Memorial 
of that which was offered inftead of //aac, Virgo to 
reprefent the bleffed Virgin, &c¢. Others would 
new model all the Conftellations, and put them into. 
different Forms: Thus, tor the twelve Conftella- 
tions of the Zodiac, they give us the twelve 
Apoftles, €$¢. But this lait Proje@, as.our judicious 
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Author ‘obferves, would bring, intolerable Confufion 
into Aftronomy, in comparing the ancient and 
modern Obfervations. 

Divers Catalogues have been made of the fixed 
Stars. ‘Thefe contain both the Conftellations and 
the unformed Stars, with the number of Stars in 
both, and the Place of each Star. The firft of 
this Kind among the Greeks was made by 
Hipparchus of Rbodes, who flourifhed about 120 
Years before Chrift. He, upon the Appearance | 
of a newStar, began to doubt whether there might 
not be Changes amongit the fix’d Stars, and there- 
fore made a Catalogue of them, fetting down the 
Place and Magnitude of each Star; that if, in after- 
Times, any new Stars fhould come into View, 
or any of thofe obferved by him fhould increafe or 
be diminifhed in Magnitude, or fhould totally 
difappear, fuch Changes might be known to after 
Ages. Here we have one Ule of a Catalogue of 
the Stars; another Ufe is to determine thereby 
the true Places and Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies. 

The moft ancient Catalogue now remaining is 
that of Prelemy, copied chiefly from Hipparchus, 
but with fome few Alterations. He fertles the 
Places of the Stars as he himfelf obferved them, 
in the beginning of the Reign of Antoninus Pius, 
about A. D. 140; the Number of the Stars in this 
Catalogue is 1026. Several Aftronomers fince 
Ptolemy have made Catalogues of the Scars, 
computing their Places for fome Year in or near 
their own Time: For an Explanation of this it 
is to be obferved, ** that the Place of a Star is 
“© denoted by fetting down its Longitude and 
‘* Latitude, and that, though the fixed Stars keep 
‘¢ the fame Situation in Refpect of one another, 
** the Sphere of the Heaven appears to have a 
© flow Motion, by which the Longitude of all the 
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<< Stars is altered, at the Rate of about co” in a 
<¢ Year, their Latitude continuing the fame ; this 
<¢ renders it neceflary for any one, who makes a 
«¢ Catalogue of the Stars, and fets down their 
*¢ Longitudes and Latitudes, to fpecify the Point 
‘© of Time for which the Catalogue is calculated.” 

Tie Arabians are the firft who after Ptolemy ob- 
ferved the Stars, and noted down their Places. 

Tycho Brabe teils us, he had, by his own Obfer- 
vations, rectified the Places of 1000 Stars, and 
that he put that Namber upon his Globe of ten 
Feet Diameter : Notwithftanding this, his Catalogue 
publifhed in his ?revywnafmata, A. D. 1602, a 
Year after bis Death, contains but 777 Stars, with 
their Places for the Year 1600. We have therein 
fome Siars omitted by Fralemy, tho’ the whole 
Number falls fhort of his, becaufe feveral Southern 
Stars which could be feen by Péolemy at Alexandria 
in £erpt, are not vifible in Zycho’s more Northern 
Situation at Uraniburg. 

About the fame Time with Zycho, William 
Landerave of Hefe, affifted by Rothmaxnus and 
Ayreius, oblerved the Stars, and inferted 400 of 
them ia a Catalogue, rectifying their Places to the 
Year 1£93. 

Bayer wi his Uranometria pubiifhed a Catalogue 
of 1160 Stars, compiled chiefiy from Ptolemy and 
Tycho. og eaer with very beautiful Figures of the 
Conftellations. He has compiled his Catalogue, as 
our Author fhews, 1 a very judicious Manner. 

f pler, WhO nad the Ule of Zyche’s Odfervations, 
sithed a Catalogue of 1000 Stars obferved by 
J ao at the End of his Tabule Rudo!lpine ; he adds 
nereto thofe Stars of Prolemy’s Catalogue which 
yebo had omitted, together with thofe of the new 
Southern Conftellations, from other Authors: So 
that his whole Catalogue amounts to above 11603 

their Places are Com; puced for the Year 1600. 
Hevelius 
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Hevelius alfo compofed a Catalogue of 1888 Stars, 
whereof 1553 were obierved by himfelf; the Places 
of them were computed by him for the Year 1660. 

The largeft and moft compleat of all is the Brizifh 
Catalogue of the Stars, owing to the Labours of 
Mr. Flamfteed, Royal Profeffor of Aftronomy at 
Greenwich ; it contains no lefs than 3000 Stars, many 
of which are fo fmall that they cannot be feen with- 
out the Help of a Telefcope ; the Places of them 
are rectified to the Year 1689. 

Cuap. III. Gur Author here confiders the Solar 
Syftem, and evinces the high Probability of there 
being a Plurality of Worlds. From this Chapter we 
have felected the following Paflages. 

The Names of the Planets included in our Syftem, 
viz. Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c. are Rema 
Names of Heathen Gods. As Idolatry was propa- 
gated at firft from the Haff, we muft fearch for the 
Origin of both the Greek and the Roman Names of 
their Deities among the Faflern Languages. Ouf 
Author makes no Queftion, but the Planets had 
originally other Names given them, which were 
expreffive of the Nature of their Motions, or Ap- 
pearances, or of the Influences they were thought 
to have. Some ancient Greek Names, which we 
meet with in feveral Writers, feem to be of this 
Sort: There we find Saturn, whole common Greek 
Name Kecw@e, Chronos, Time, was given him upon 
Account of the Slownefs of his Motion, called 
DVO, Pheinon, i. Appearing or Shining. He is 
thought to have received this Appellation, becaufe 
of all the Planets he is the feldomeft hid by the 
Rays of the Sun, or elfe, his Light being the dim- 
meft of them all, he was called fo out of a fuper- 
{titious Cuftom the Ancients had of giving good 
Names to bad Things, for the Sake of good Luck. 
His ancient Hebvew Name is thought to be Kbdixy, 
He was counted unfortunate, and of a malign In- 
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fluence: For no better Reafon, Dr. Long fuppofes, 
thin for his being thought cold and dry by reafon 
of his great Diftance from the Heat of the Sun and 
the Vapours of the Earth, and his appearing of a 
pale leaden Hue; for the Aftrologers judged of the 
Nature of the Planets by their Colour. 

bacswv, Pbaeihon, is an ancient Greek Name of 
the Planet Jupiter. It is taken from his Brightnefs, 
His ancient Hebrew Name is thought to be Gad ; 
he has other Names, Khokhab Zedec, the Star of 
Juftice, and Muzal 705, good Fortune ; but thefe 
are of later Date. The Aftrologers pretend he is 
of a benevolent Nature, as being of a middle Tem- 
perament, between the Heat of Mars and the Cold- 
nefs of Saturn. 

Mars was by the ancient Greeks called Mupoes, 
Pyrois, Fiery; bis Perfian and Arabic Names, Azur 
and /zer, fignity Fire ; all from his red fiery Ap- 
pearance: The belt Reafon, probably, the Aftro- 
Jogers have for imagining this Planet unfortunate, 
and particularly to be a Promoter of War and 
Bloodfhed. 

Venus was Called Ewegoe@-, Eofpboros, the 
Morning, and ?ec@22@, Phofphoros, the Harbinger 
of Light, when fhe appears in the Morning, rifing 
before the Sun, and Ecree@, Hefperos, or the 
Evening Star, when fhe fets after him. She is 
thought, upon the Account of her beautiful Light, 
to have been the firft of the Planets to which Re- 
ligious Worfhip was paid ; fhe was adored in the 
Eaf under various Names. The Aftrologers count 
her Fortunate; the Ancients thought her to be mo- 
derately hot, by Reafon of her Nearnefs to the 
Sun; and moift, becaufe they were fuch Philofo- 
phers as to fancy fhe was near enough to the Earth 
to be within Reach of the Vapours afcending from 
thence: Upon Account of thefe two Qualities, they 
imagined this to be a prolific Planet. 
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Mercury is generally fo near the Sun that he 
is feldom feen ; this occafioned him to be unknown 
to the Greeks, and confequently unnamed by them, 
for fome Time; they called him &1?€wv, Stilbon, 
from his bright fhining, his Light being exceed- 
ingly vivid and fparkling beyond the reft of the 
Planets: The Aftrologers think him to be of an 
indifferent Nature, of good or bad Influence ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Stars and Planets 
with which he is in Conjunction. 

The Sun was called by thePhenicians, Beel Samen, 
the Lord of Heaven; his common Greeé Name 
Elios is derived from El, one of the Names of 
God: His moft ancient Name is Sheme/h, a Mini- 
{ter or Servant, from his being conftantly employ’d 
in the Service of the World, or rather from his 
being the Servant or Minifter of the Creator, to 
diftribute Heat and Light over the Earth. He 
had other Names from his Heat, khamma, pire, or 
from his Light, as Orus, Phebus, Phanes ; the Name 
Mithra, by which he was known among the Per- 
fians, is by Vofhus derived from Mither, which in 
their Language fignifies Great ; but Hyde derives 
it from Mibr, Love or Mercy, becaufe the whole 
World is cherifhed by it. This learned Author 
has made it appear from their own Writings, that 
the Perfians did not worfhip the Sun, but only con- 
fidered him as a glorious Light, and fo the fitteft 
Symbol of the Divinity ; and therefore they paid him, 
not divine Adoration, but only acivil Refpect, as they 
did alfo to the Fire. But our Author at the fame 
Time very juftly fuppofes, that, whatever the wifer 
Sort among them might practife chemfelves. or 
teach otkers, many of the common People wor- 
fhipped both the Sun and the Fire: «* The Expe- 
‘¢ rience of all Times and Places fhews how apt 
«© Men are, efpecially the Vulgar, to pafs from the 
¢¢ Ufe of Symbolical Reprefentations of the Divi- 
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‘+ nity to the Worfhip of the Symbols themfelves.” 
But whatever the “erfians did, it 1s certain that 
other Nations worfhipped the Sua by the name of 
Mitbra. The Greeks are faid to have had a Tem- 
ple at Alexandria where they offered human Sacri- 
fices to him, and there are feveral Roman In{cripti- 
ons remaining, wherein \WZitira is ftiled the invinci- 
ble, almighty, and meft holy God. 

The Names of the Moon, Sax, Selene, in Greek,. 
and Lanza in Latin, are both derived from Words 
which figuify Light, one of her Names in Hebrew 
Lebanab is trom her Whitenefs, another Yareakd is, 
as tome telius, froma Word which fignifies to re- 
frefh ; becaufe the was thought to refrefh the Earth 
with her Influences. 

The Dominion of the heavenly Bodies was fancied 
by fuperftitious Antiquity to be fo extenfive, that 
the Sun, Moon, and Planets, had each of them 
a particular Conftellation or Portion of the Heaven 
affigned to it, wherein when they were pofited they 
were fuppofed to be moft powerful in their Influ- 
ence; and were therefore faid to be in their Exaltation: 
As when in the oppofite Part of the Heaven, they 
were faid to be in theirFall or Detriment, and thought 
weak. Befides this, every one of them had its peculiar 
Colour, Metal, Stone, Tree, Plant, Fruit, Flower, 
Animal, Number, Day, Hour, €?c. affigned to it ; 
from whence are derived the fuppofed Virtues of 
Amulets and Tallifmans: The Dealers in thefe Fool- 
eries pretending a Sympathy between the heaven- 
ly Bodies and the Things under their Dominion, 
fo that that Plant, Metal, Colour, &?c. over which 
any Planet prefides, has reciprocally a Power of 
attracting the Influences of that Planet. 

Zabiifm, or the Worfhip of the Hoft of Heaven 
was the moft ancient Kind of Idolatry, the Cuftom of 
deifying dead Men was later, though that alfo is very 
ancient, When this Practice began, it was ufual 
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to make the People believe the departed Hero was 
gone to take up his Refidence inthe Heaven or in one 
of the heavenly ocics, which upon this Occafion 
was confecrated to him: from hence came the per- 
fonal Names of the Planets, as we may call thofe in 
common Ufe, becaufe they were taken from Per- 
fons deified ; though, after the Planets had receiv’d 
thofe perfonal Names from deified Heroes, the re. 
verfe of this became cuftomary, and Princes and 
great Men frequently took their Names from the 
Planets. The moft ancient Author now remaining 
who mentions any Names of the Planets, calls that 
neareft the Sun, the Star facred to Hermes; others 
called it the Star of Apollo. Mars was by the Kgyp- 
tians called the Star of Hercules, by the Babylonians 
Thurras; the God Mars wasin the ancient Etrufcan 
Language called Turaz; but it is not certain the 
Planet was called by that Name. Venus, which 
was by fome named the Star of uno, among the 
Egyptians was called the Star of J/s, as Jupiter 
was the Star of Ojiris. The Sun, as one -of the 
Heathen Deities, had the Names of Apollo, Phebus, 
€?c. The Moon, as a Goddefs, had great Variety of 
Names, //is, Diana, [ecate, &c. 

This Diverfity of Names arifes from different 
Perfons having had the fameStar confecrated to them. 
The Greeks applied thofe Stories to their own 
Heroes which the Egyptians did to theirs. It may 
be obferved farther, that a great deal of the Con- 
fufion which we find in the Hiftories of the Heathen 
Gods, is owing to this, that the Ancients, at dif- 
ferent Times, deified various Perfons under the 
fame Name: Thus there were feveral Mercurys, 
Mars’s, Venuss, Apolle’s, fe. and fuch a Number 
of Fupiters, that Varro is faid to have reckon’d u 
no lefs than 300. Again, when any of the Eaftern 
or Northern Nations. are faid by the Ancients to 
have worfhipped any of the Grecian or Roman 

Deities, 
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Deities, as Hermes, Fupiter, Apollo, Saturn, we 
muft not imagine they worfhipped them under the 
Greek or Roman Names; but the Writer in that 
Cafe calls the Idol by the Name of fome Deity of 
his own Country, which came the neareft to it in the 
fabulous Account of its Actions, Power and In- 
fluence, and in the Kinds of Worfhip which ufed 
to be paid to it: Thus, whereas the northern Nati- 
ons anciently adored the God whom they imagined 
to prefide in Battle, and to be the Difpofer of Vic- 
tory, 2 Roman Writer would tell us they wor- 
fhipped Mars ; in like Manner, if a Grecian Hifto- 
rian were to {peak of the Egyptians paying divine 
Honours to Zhoth, as the Inventor of Letters, 
Arithmetic, and feveral other Arts, he would fay 
they worfhipped Hermes. 

Cuap. XV. There are two curious aftronomical 
Pofitions that have been debated by the moft Learned 
in this Science, whofe Opinions concerning them our 
Author has collected in this fifteenth Chapter. . One 
of thefe is, that the Stars are fo fixed as to keep 
their Places immoveably ; the other, that the Orbit of 
the Earth continues unalterably in the fame Plane, and 
confequently thatthe Ecliptic is invariable. Asto the 
firft of thefe Pofitions, Ptolemy has a Chapter on 
Purpofe to prove that the Stars are fixed, and in- 
ftances a confiderable Number of Stars which he 
found to lie in right Lines with one another, or to 
form Triangles and other Figures, exaétly in the 
fame Manner as Hipparchus had defcribed them, 
above 260 Years before him. Zycho not only found 
thofe Stars to keep their Places in Refpeét of one 
another, but feveral others alfo to anfwer fo exaétly 
to that Defcription, that he declares it to be his Opi- 
nion, that all the Differences, which he found be- 
tween the Diftances of fome Stars from one another, 
as they were obferved by himfelf, and as they - 
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fet down by the Ancients, are owing, either to the 
Inaccuracy of the Obfervations of the Ancients, and 
the Imperfection of their Inftruments, or to the 
Miftakes of Tranfcribers. On the other-Hand, 
Dr. Hailey has obferved, that the Bull’s Eye, Sirius, 
and Aré&urus, are now found to be above half a De- 
gree more foutherly than the Ancients reckon’d 
them; that this Difference cannot arife from Errors 
of Tranfcribers, becaufe the Declinations of thofe 
Stars, fet down by Ptolemy, as obferved by Tims- 
charis, Hipparchus, and himfelf, fhew their Latitudes 
given by him are fuch asthofe Authors intended : 
that it is hardly credible, thofe three Obfervers 
could be deceived in fo plain a Matter. To this he 
adds, that the bright Star in the Shoulder of Orion 
has in Ptolemy almoft a whole Degree more fou- 
therly Latitude,than at prefent; that an ancient Obfer- 
vation, made A. D. 509, at Athens, of an Appulfe 
of the Moon to the Bull’s Eye, fhews that Star to 
have had lefs Latitude at that Time than it now has; 
that as to Sirius, it appears by Zycho’s Obfervati- 
ons that he found him four Minutes and a half more 
northerly than he ts at this Time, Thefe Obferva- 
tions compared together, feem to favour an Opini- 
on, that jome of the Stars have u Motion of their 
own, which changes their Places in the Sphere of the 
Heavens. This Change, if any fuch there really 
be, would require about 1800 Years to become fen- 
fible, and would be fooneft difcover’d in fuch Stars 
as thofe juft now mention’d ; becaufe they are all 
of the firft Magnitude, and may therefore probably 
be fome of the neareft to our Syftem. | 
As to the fecond Pofition, that the Ecliptic is in- 
variable, Tycho brings feveral Inftances of Stars whofe 
Latitudes he found to be different from what they 
were in Ptolemy’s Catalogue, and fays that, accord- 
ing to his Obfervations, the Latitudes of the nor- 
thern Stars have increaled, and the Latitudes of the 
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fourhern Stars decréafed ; and that this Increafe and 
Decreafe of Latitude is greater or lefs in different 
Stars, according as they are nearer to or farther 
from the folititial Coltre. This would imply fuch 
a Change in the Plane of the Earth’s Orbit as 
caufes the northern Parts of the Ecliptic to recede 
from the North-Pole, and the fouthern Parts to re- 
cede from the South- Pole. 

In Truth, as our Author notes, if we confider 
the mutual Attraction of the heavenly Bodies, we 
cannot think it impoffible that both the Plane of the 
Earth’s Orbit, and the Planes of the’ reft of the 
Planets fhould be fubjec&t to fome Alterations; but 
that there has been an actual Change in any of theie, 
we cannot reafonably conclude, without Proof from 
Obfervations. In this Inquiry four Things are to 
be confidered in the Orbit of every Planet; 1. The 
Excentricity, 2; The Place of its Aphelion, 3. The 
Place of its afcending Node, 4. The Inclination of 
its Plane to the Plane of the Orbit of any of the 
other Planets. It has been the Opinion of many 
ereat Aftronomers that all thefe continue invariable 
in Refpect of the fixed Stars: fome affign to the 
Nodes and Aphelia a very flow Motion; but this 
Opinion feems to have been built on fome precon- 
ceived Hypothefis, rather than any actual Diicovery 
of fuch Motion: Perhaps the Aphelior of Saturn 
may be excepted from this Remark, which accord- 
ing to Maraidi, has a Motion of about a Minute 
ina Year, according to the Order of the Signs; 
and the Nodes of Fupiter, which the fame Author 
makes to go backwards at the Rate of about 37" in a 
Year. 

As to the Planes of the planetary Orbits, we have 
no Obfervations to fhew that any of them was ever 
inclined to the reft in a different Angle from what 
it isat prefent, On the contrary, two ee 
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of the fame Star by the Planet Mars, obferved at 
the Diftance of 1934 Years from one another, the 
Earth being at the Time of both Obfervations very 
nearly in the fame Place of her Orbit, make it ex- 
tremely probable that the Planes of both the Orbit 
of Mars and of the Earth had continued in the fame 
Situation during that long Interval. 

The Queftion, whether any of the fixed Stars 
change their Places with regard to one another, is 
a very curious one, which our learned Author thinks 
worthy of a thoroughDifcuffion. He proceeds with it 
therefore, and fays, if the Diftances of feveral Stars 
from one another were at any Time to be taken exactly, 
and, after a confiderable Number of Years, the fame 
Diftances were to be carefully meafur’d again, it feems 
to be a likely Way to difcover whether the Stars fo ob- 
ferved change their Places or not. The Ancients have 
given us nothing of this Kind; Tycho and the 
Prince of Heffe were the firft who left us any Dif- 
tances taken with good Inftruments; and their Ac- 
counts agree fo well together, as give us reafon to 
believe they are as exact as could be expected from 
plain Sights. Dr. Long has compared a great Num- 
ber of their Diftances, particularly thofe of the 
brighteft Stars, with Obfervations of the fame Dif- 
tances taken by later Aitronomers, and found no 
fuch Change in any of them as will fhew that any 
of the faid Stars have chang’d the Places they were 
in 100 Years before. But in /4réturus, he tells 
us, the Cafe at firft appeared to be different ; He- 
velius fets down the Diftance of that Star from 
Lyra 4¢ greater than Zycbo had oblerved it, v2 
Years before him; and Flamffeed, 22 Years after, 
meafur’d the Diftance between the fame two Stars 


{till 34 greater than Hevelius found it; fo that, if 


Lyra ttood ftil} all the while, there was an Appear- 
ance of Aréurus having gone 7! out of his Place 
In 109 Years. Ist feem’d fome Confirmation of this 
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Motion of Aréurus, that Flamfteed found his Dif- 
tance from the Head of Hercules 3! greater than 
it is fet down by the Prince of Hefe, and that 
his Diftance from the Lions-Tail was a little de- 
creafed. But, after all this, our judicious Author 
confidering feveral other Stars to the North of 4rc- 
turus, from which he muft have gewn more dif- 
tant, if he had really had any fuch Motion, and 
feveral Starsto the South of him, to which fucha 
Motion would have made him approach nearer: The 
Diftances of 4réurus from thefe Stars being calculated 
from their Longitudes and Latitudes in the different 
Catalogues of Zycho, the Prince of Heffe, Hevelius, 
and Flamftecd, he found that very few of them 
agreed with the fuppofed Motion of 4réturus, 
but that the greateft Part of them came out fuch 
as fhewed he had kept his Place. Sothat, upon 
the whole, Dr, Long is inclined to think the Stars keep 
their Places immoveably. 

It has been difputed whether the Odbliguity of the 
Ecliptic be variable or not; that is, whether the 
Angle between the Planes of the Ecliptic and the 
Equator continues unchangeably the fame, or is 
fubject to Alteration: It is alfo difputed among 
thofe Writers who hold it liable to Change, whether 
that Change be regular or irregular. It is certain, 
our Author fays, that the Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic is at prefent found to be above a third Part of 
a Degree lefs than Ptolemy has given itus. If we 
enter into a Detail of all the Obfervations of it 
which were made from Ptolemy’s Time down to 
Tycho, we fhall find that later Obfervers have ge- 
nerally found it lefs than thofe who went betore 
them; tho’ there are fome Inftances of later Ob- 
fervations having made it a few Minutes greater 
than fome preceding ones. They who hold the 
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Immutability of the Ecliptic, get rid of all thef® 
Difficulties, by throwing upon the Inaccuracy of th® 
Obfervations of the Ancients, and the Imperfection 
of their Inftruments, all the Differences between them 
and the Moderns in this Affair. But tho’ it may 
be allow’d they were neither fo exact, or had fo good 
Inftruments for obferving as we, yet it can hardly 
be imagined they could be fo greatly miftaken ina 
Matter fo eafy to be known, and fo well deferving 
their Attention. Some have fancied the Obliquity of 
the Ecliptic is fubjeét to a fort of Libration, increa- 
fing in fome Ages, and decreafing in others. Some 
have thought that the Obliquity of the Ecliptic has 
been always gradually decreafing, the Planes of the 
Ecliptic and Equator growing continually nearer to 
Coincidence. This Opinion, our Author fays, is 
countenanced by a Comparifon of ancient and mo- 
dern Obfervations, and by the Confideration of the 

Shape of the Earth. | 
After a curious Detail of the Sentiments of M. 
Louville, De la Hire, M. Godin, and others, about 
this Matter, our Author fays, If there be any Change 
in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, which he thinks 
to be very probable, it may be caufed either, 1. By 
a Change in the Inclination of the Earth’s Axis, the 
Plane of the Earth’s Orbit continuing immoveable ; 
or, 2. By a Change in the Plane of the Earth’s Or- 
bit, the Axis of the Earth continuing parallel to it- 
felf; or, 3. By a Change both in the Inclination of 
the Axis and in the Situation of the Orbit of the 
Earth. The firft of thefe feems moft likely to be 
the Cafe: For if we confider she Shape of the Earth, 
that it is av oblate Spheroid, or a Globe a little 
flatted like a Turnep ; and that, by Reafon of this 
Figure of the Earth, the Attraction of the heavenly 
Bodies will act upon it in the fame manner as if it 
had a Ring round the Equator; and that the Sun, 
being in the Plane of the Ecliptic, is perpetually 
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pulling this Ring, or the protuberant Parts about 
the Equator of the Earth, towards a Coincidence 
with the Plane of the Ecliptic; which Action of 
the Sun, together with the like Attraction of the 
Moon, is the Caufe of the Preceffion of the Equi- 
noxes: If, I fay, we confider all this, it will not 
appear improbable, that thefe Actions of the Sun 
and Moon, which have a continual Tendency to 
bring the Plane of the Earth’s Equator nearer to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, fhould gradually diminith the 
Angle between thofe Planes. The Moon, indeed, 
being nearer to the Earth, contributes more than 
the Sun towards this Effect, by her Attraétion ; for 
tho’ fhe is but twice a Month in the Ecliptic, yet 
fince fhe is always near it, never deviating much 
above 5° from that Circle, and thefe Deviations are 
as much towards the North in one half of her Pe- 
riod round the Earth as they are towards the South 
in the other, they will fo ballance one another, that 
the Effect of the whole Attraction of the Moon 
will be pretty much the fame as if fhe were carried 
round the Earth exactly in the Plane of the Eclip- 


tic. Dr. Zong does not here abfolutely exclude all 


Change in the Pofition of the Ecliptic; for, as the 
Planets move round the Sun in different Planes, 
their mutual Attraétions muft have a Tendency to 
change the Situation of all their Planes, and bring 
them nearer to a Coincidence with one another: 
But then the Diftance of the Planets from each other 
is fo great, that the Change here mentioned may 
be fo exceedingly fmall as not to become fenfible in 
many Ages. 

The Doétor has given us a Table of the Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptic, taken chiefly from Ricciolus, 
Flamficed, and Loavilée, fhewing what it has 
been Obferved to be, by aifferent Aftronomers, 
in the feveral Ages of the World, from the 
moft ancient Times wherein we have any Re- 
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cords of its having been meafured, down to the 
lareft Obfervations thereof: A View of it, he fays, 
may induce us to think, that the Angle between the 
Planes of the Equator and Ecliptic is lefs now than 
formerly, and that it is continually decreafing. 

Cuare, XVIL. The Paratcrax of the heavenly 
Bodies is very copioufly treated of in the feventeenth 
Chapter of the fecond Book of this Work. 

One U/e of the Knowledge of Parallaxes is to 
find the true Place of a Phenomenon. In all Ob- 
fervations of the heavenly Bodies, it is neceflary to 
know how much they are deprefled by Parallax, 
that by adding fo much to their Apparent we may 
have their True Altitudes. Indeed in all of them, 
except the Moon, the Parallax is fo fmall, that, in 
molt Cafes, we need not take any Account of it; 
but then to know it is thus fmall is of good Ufe, 
to prevent our falling into the Miftakes, and help 
us to correct the Obfervations of thofe who have 
{uppofed it too great; as all Aftronomers till of late 
have done: Thus, Ptolemy fettled the horizontal 
Parallax of the Sun, when in Perigee, about 3’; as 
Tycho did alfo; Kepler diminifhed it to 1‘; but, 
by the lateft and beft Obfervations, it is found not 
to exceed 10% 

Another Ufe of Parallaxes is to find the Diftance 
of the heavenly Bodies from the Earth. Thus, 
the horizontal Parallax of any one of them being 
known, its Diftance from the Earth may be found ; 
the Method of which our Author has fhewn in the 
Introduction to this Volume, p. 30, €fe. 

The Moon being the neareft to the Earth of all 
the heavenly Bodies, her Parallax is the greateft, 
and confequently the moft eafy to be determined ; 
it amounts to about a whole Degree. The Sun and 
all the primary Planets, except AZars and Venus 
when in Perigee, are at fo great Diftances from the 
Earth, that their Parallax is too {mall to be ob- 
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ferved. When Mars is in Oppofition to the Sun, 
his Diftance from the Farth is but half of the Sun’s 
Diftance ; and confequently his Parallax is then 
double to that of the Sun. 7ycho, inthe Year 1682, 
endeavoured with incredible Diligence to difcover 
the Parallax of Mars in Oppofition; but Kepler, 
having examined Tycho’s Obfervations, concluded 
from them that Mars’s Parallax was fcarcely fen- 
fible. 

The Meridian Altitudes of Mars in Perigee were 
obferved at the flame Times, at Paris by Cafini and 
at Cayenne by Richer, and the horizontal Parallax 
of Mars computed from thence. —— Thefe Obferva- 
tions were made in September 1672: By the firft 
Obiervation, Sept. 5, Mars appeared 12”; by the 
fecond Obiervation, Sept. 9, 13%; by the third, 
Sept. 24, 17" more foutherly, at Paris, than he 
would have done, at the fame Moment, under the 
fame Meridian, in the Latitude of Cayenne: Caffini 
fays that the third Number fhould have been lefs 
than the fecond, becaufe Mars was a little farther 
from the Earth at the Time of the third Obferva- 
tion than at the fecond, and therefore his Parallax 
fhould have been Jefs; but an Error of a few Se- 
conds is unavoidable in fuch Obfervations: He 
thought the beft Way was to iplit the Difference 
between the fecond and third Obfervations, and 
make the Parallax of Mars, owing to the Diffe- 
rence between the Latitudes of Paris and Cayenne, 
£5”; from whence the horizontal Parallax of Mars 
at that Time is by Calculation 25% 1. 

Mars is neareft to the Earth, and his Parallax 
the greateft of all, when he is in Oppofition at the 
Jame Time that he is in Perihelion; fuch was his 
Situation in the Year 1672, when Caffui, from the 
abovefaid Obfervations, determined his horizontal 
Parallax to be 251: Thefe Obfervations of Caffint 
were Confirmed by thofe of A/ara/di, made f the 
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Year 1704, and again in the Year 17193 from 
which he concluded the Sun’s Parallax to be 10”, 
as Ca/ffni had fettled it in feveral Places of his Wri- 
tings, At the Time of Ca/fini’s Obfervations the 
Diftance of Mars from the Earth was to the mean 
Djftance of the Sun from the Earth, as 251 to 
9 1; the Parallaxes of any two Phanomena are re- 
ciprocally as their Diftances, and therefore, if the 
Parallax of Mars be 25"', the Sun’s Parallax at 
his mean Diftance comes out 9 "#3 in{tead of which 
the round Number 10” is ufually affign’d for the 
Sun’s Parallax. 

Venus in Perigee is fo near the Sun, that her Par- 
allax cannot be eafily difcovered by comparing her 
with any fixtStars. She may fometimes in Perigee 
be fo near one of her Nodes as to appear upon the 
difk of the Sun; thus fhe was feen November 24, 
A.D. 1639, only at Hoole in Lancafhirve by Horrox, 
and at Manchefter by his Friend Crabtree, to whom 
he had before hand given Notice of that uncom- 
mon Appearance. Venus will not be again vifible 
upon the Sun’s Disk, till MZzy 26, 1761, and then, 
if the Time of her Tranfit be obferved by different 
Perfons, in different Parts of the Earth, in the 
Manner defcribed by Dr. Halley in the Philofopbical 
Tranfaétions Number 348, her Parallax from the 
Sun, 7. e. the difference between her Paral!ax and the 
Sun’s, may be determined, to a Degree of Ac- 
a not to be hoped for from any other Me- 
thod. 

The Parallax of a Phenomenon, if fenfible, 
may be found by one Obferver only, by marking 
the apparent Difference of its Situation, in refpect 
of fix’d Stars that are near it, at different Hours 
of the fame Night. Afier defcribing how this 
Problem is to be wrought, our Author tells us, 

The ainual Parallax of a Phenomenon is the 
change of its apparent Place in the Sphere of the 
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Heaven, which 1s caufed by its being viewed from 
the Karth in ‘different Parts of her Orbit. The 
annual Parallax of all the heavenly Bodies, except the 
fix’d Stars, is confiderable: It is the Motion of the 
Earth through the different Parts of her Orbit that 
caufes the Sun to appear every Day of the Year 
in a different Point of the Ecliptic ; and it is from 
the fame Caufe, namely our continually changing 
our Station, that the Geocentric Places of the Planets 
are almoft always different from what they would 
be if they were viewed from any fix’d Point in the 
Orbit of the Earth: As our Author has evinced in 
the 8th, gth, and roth Chapters of thisBook. The 
Reafon of this is plain, the Diameter of the Earth’s 
Orbit bears a conliderable Proportion to the Semi- 
diameters of the Orbits of the moft diftant Planets, 
being more than a sth Part of the Semidiameter 
of the Orbit of Saturn, and above a 3d of the Se- 
midiameter of Fupiter’s Orbit; but it bears fo fmall 
a Proportion to the Semidiameter of the Sphere of 
the Heaven, or the Diftances of the fixt Stars from 
us, that, if they have any fenfible Parallax, it is ex- 
ceedingly fmall. What Attempts have been made 
to difcover it, and with what Succefs, our Author 
informs us 15 the Fighteenth Chapter, fome Paf- 
{ages of which are here under cited. 

Cuap. XVIII. Since the Revival of the ancient 
Ovinion of the Earth’s annual Motion round the Sun 
by Copernicus, feveral Aftronomers have endeavoured 
to find out whether the fixed Stars are fubjeét to any an- 
nual Parallax or not. This Inquiry very well deferves 
our Attention, Ontwo Accounts; 4. if fuch Parallax 
could be difcovered, it would demonftrate the 
Truth of the Copernican Syftem: 2. if the Quantity 
of the annual Parallax of any of the fixt Stars 


could be found, the Diftances of thofe Stars from 
gur Earth might be known, | 
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The Axis of the Earth extended, being carried 
parallel to itfelf during the Earth’s annual Revolu- 
tion round the Sun, in reality defcribes a Circle in 
the Sphere of the fixt Stars equal to the Orbit of 
the Earth: But though the Orbit of the Earth, 
and confequently the forefaid Circle be immenfely 
great, many Millions of Miles in Diameter, it is 
but a Point in Comparifon of the Sphere of the 
Heaven ; that is, the Angle under which its Di- 
ameter appears to an Inhabitant of the Earth is 
infenfible, lefs than can be meafured by any Obfer- 
vation ; and therefore the celeftial Poles appear to 
be in the fame Points of the Heaven throughout 
the Year. 

We have feen the Parallax of the Sun to be no 
more than 10”; this {mallnefs of the Sun’s diurnal 
Parallax is owing to this, that the Semidiameter of 
theEarth bears an exceedingly {mall Proportion to the 
Semidiameter of the Earth’s Orbit, being not more 
than a 20,000 Part of it, for fo many Semidiameters 
of the Earth is the Sun diftant from us. ‘The Dif- 
tance of the Sun may yet be inconfiderable when 
compared with the vaftly greater Diftance of the 
fixed Stars. If we fuppofe the Diftance of the 
neareft Star to be 20,000 Times as great as the 
Sun’s Diftance from us, the annual Parallax of that 
Star would be no more than 10”, too little to be 
difcovered by any of the Methods made ufe of 
to take the height of the Pole by the Stars: The 
Diftance of the neareft Stars may be much greater 
than this, and their Parallax confequently much 
lefs than 10"; it is no wonder therefore that Af- 
tronomers have found the height of the Pole in 
every Place to be the fame throughout the Year: 
but fome have been too hafty in concluding from 
thence that the Earth has no fuch annual Motion 
vound the Sun as the Followers of Copernicus 


{uppofe. 
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If the annual Parallax of any fix’d Star were 
fenfible, that Star would appear to change its Place 
fo as to defcribe a very fmali Ellipfis in the Sphere 
of the Heaven, ina Year’s time. Ifthe Star were 
in the Pole of the Ecliptic, the Ellipfis defcribed 
by it would have the fame excentricity with the 
Orbit of the Earth ; and confequently would dif- 
fer very little from a Circle. If the Star be at 
any Diftance from the Pole of the Ecliptic, the 
greater that Diftance is the more oblong will the 
Ellipfis be: If the Star be in the Plane of the Eclip- 
tic, the Ellipfis may be faid to be infinitely {mall 
in breadth, for it will become a ftrait Line, wherein 
the Star willappear to go, according to the Order 
of the Signs, one half of the Year, and contrary to 
the Order of the Signs, during the other half. 

The greater the Diftance of the Star is from 
the Earth the lefs will the Ellipfis appear: 
If the Diftance of the Star be fo great that 
the Ellipfis becomes as a Point, the annual Paral- 
lax is faid to be infenfible; thar is, no Change 
of Place is difcoverable in the Star, throughout 
the Year. 

Our Asthor forbears entering into a Detail of 
all the various Changes which their Aberrations in 
an elliptic Curve, above mentioned, muft caufe in 
different Stars, according as they are differently 
fi usted in the Sphere of the Heaven, in refpect of 
the Ecliptic and Fiquator: It is fuficient at prefent 
to remark, that fuch Aberration of any Star mutt 
change is Longitude and Latitude; now both thefe 
are found not dire@tly and immediately, but by its 
Declination and right Afcenfion: The Declination 
of a Star is found by taking its meridian Altitude, 
the height of the Equator being firft known: The 
right Afcenfion of a Star is found by the time of 
its coming tothe Meridian. Thus we have pointed 
Hut to us two Methods of inquiring into the annual 
- | — Aberration 
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Aberration or Parallax of the Stars: One, by ob- 
ferving whether or no any Change can be difcovered 
in the meridian Altitudes ot the fame Star at dif- 
ferent times of the Year; the other, by examining 
whether the Intervals of Time between any two 
Stars coming to the Meridian are equal through- 
out the Year. [fthere be any fenfible change of 
Declination in any of the Stars, it muft be greateft, 
and confequently moft eafily difcovered, in thofe 
that are near the Pole of the Ecliptic: Burt the 
change of right Afcenfion here inquired after 
muft be greateft in Stars in the folftitial Colure, 
and neareft the Pole of the Equator: Our Au- 
thor has treated of bath thefe Methods in their 
Order. He fays, 

Galileo feems to be the firft who thought of 
trying whether any annual Parallax of the Stars 
were difcoverable or not: To this Purpofe, fup- 
pofing the Stars to be at different Diftances from 
us, and thofe Stars to be neareftto us that appear 
the biggeft, he fuggelts, that by obferving with a 
Telefcope two Stars very near to each other, one 
of the greateft the other of the leaft Magnitude, 
their apparent Diftance from one another might 
perhaps be found to vary, as they were viewed, 
at different times of the Year, from the Earth, 
in different parts of her Orbit. The fame Author 
propofes alfo a Method whereby we may not onl 
difcover whether a Star has any fenfible Parallax 
or not, but determine the Quantity of it alfo, and 
coniequently know the Diftance of the Star from 
us: The Method is this, upon the top of fome 
very high Building let a {mall ftrait Bar be fixed 
parallel to the Horizon, and perpendicular to the 
Meridian; recede from it towards the North 
till you can fee the Bar juft cover or pafs exadtly 
through the Center of fome Star when it is in 
the Meridian; then upon a Wall, or fome ftrong 
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Poft well fixed, place a Mark exactly at the 
Height of your Eye; thus you will have in effeé& 
a very large Inftrument with Sights placed in the 
Meridian, fufficient to difcover the leaft Alteration 
in the Meridian height of the Star, by obferving 
it from Month to Month, but chiefly when it is 
at its utmoft North and South Limits. “* But in 
¢¢ taking meridian Altitudes by this or any other 
<¢ Inftrument, in order to difcover the} anaual 
s¢ Parallax, the Stars obferved muft be fuch as 
‘© pafs our Meridian not far from the Zenith; 
otherwife the variablenefs of Refraction will 
render the Obfervations too uncertain for that 
Purpofe: And therefore Hal/ey juftly remarks, 
¢¢ that, whereas a difference of about 6 feconds in 
¢¢ the Meridian height of Sirius had been obferved 
<< at Paris, no Conclufion can from thence be 
¢¢ drawn about the annual Parallax; becaufe ar 
<¢ Payis the Meridian height of Sirius is under 
<¢ 95° at which height Refraction will vary 7 or 
8 Seconds, which is more than the whole Pa- 
rallax fuppofed to be obferved amounts to.” 

Another way to attempt the Difcovery of the 
annual Parallax, by the change of Declination of 
the fixt Stars, is to view, through a*Telefcope 
placed perpendicular to the Horizon, fome Star in 
or near the folfticial Colure that paffes through the 
Zenith or very near to it; if the Parallax of the 
Star be fenfible, there will at different Times of 
the Year appear a difference in its meridian Alti- 
tudes; and its Altitudes at the two folftices will 
differ moft from each other: Thus a Star that in 
Sune paffes through the Zenith of any Place in 
North Latitude will in December pafs Southward 
from the Zenith, and a Star that in December pafles 
through the Zenith in fouth Latitude wi!l in Fane 


pafs Northward from it. Aooke was the Inventor of 
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this Method, and in the Year 1669 put it in Praétice 
atGrefoam College, witha Telefcope 36 Feet long, and 
gave an Account of the Procefs in one of his Cutlerian 
Leétures. His firft Obfervation was Fu/y 6, when 
the bright Star in the Head of Draco, marked by 
Baver 3 with the Letter y pafied about 2/ 124 
northward from the Zenith: The fecond waS 
uly g, When that Star paffed at the fame Dif- 
tance from the Zenith as before: The third Obfer- 
vation was Augu/? 6, when the Star paffed north- 
ward from the Zenith about 2’ 6”; The fourth and 
jaft was Offober 21, when the tranfit of the Star 
was 1/ and 48 or 50 Seconds north from the 
Zenith. 

Jn 1686 Plamftced began the Obfervations from 
whence ne deduced the annual Parallax; a Detail 
whereof we have ina Letter of his to Dr. Wallis. — 
He fays that, by feven Years continua] Obferva- 
tions, he found the Pole Star nearer to the Pole 
in December, than in the Months /pril, May, 
Fuly, dvzuf?, or September: And that its apparent 
Diftance from the Pole was greater in April than in 
September, and greater in Yuly and Afay than in 
April. He could not obferve that Star in Fune, 
becaufe it then comes to the Meridian near the 
fame Time the Sun does, but concludes, from his 
Obfervations in other Months, that its apparent Dif- 
tance from the Pole in June muft be different from 
that in December about 40” or 45. Buttho’ fome 
have thought thefe Obfervations fufficiently demon- 
{trated a fenfible annual Parallax, Flam/feed him- 
felf fpeaks of them with a good deal of Diffidence; 
he fays indeed that he could be fure of taking the 
height of the Star fo near as 5”, provided he could 
be certain the Divifions of his Inftrument were 
accurate enough; but this he juftly makes a 
Doubt of. He adds, that he thought he difco- 
vered an annual Parallax in fome of the fouthern 
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Stars alfo ; but rightly remarks, that the variable- 
nefs of Refraétion might occafion all the Diffe- 
rences he found in their Meridian Altitudes. He 
mentions alfo fome Obfervations of Sirius, from 
which the annual Parallax of that Star would come 
out near 30”, but declares he will not anfwer for 
the exactnefs of thofe Obfervations which were 
many of them made by his Affiftant. 

Mr. Whifton, from the Obfervations of Hooke 
and Flamfleed, computes that the greateft annual 
Parallax, or that which a Star in the Pole of the 
Ecliptic would have, is 47”; from whence he 
calculates the Diftance of the Stars to be about 
gooo Semidiameters of the Earth’s Orbit, or 
500000000000 Miles: A prodigious Diftance this; 
but Mr. Sraaley in a Letter to Dr. Halley tells 
him, he believes he may venture to fay, that in 
two of the Stars obferved by him the Para]lax does 
not amount to two Seconds; and that, he is of 
Opinion, if it had been fo much as one Second, he 
fhould have difcovered it, by the great Number of 
Obfervations made by him, efpecially of the Star y 
Draconts ; This, inftead of gooo Times, makes 
the Diftance of the Stars from us 400,000 Times 
as great as that of the Sun; which 1s above 4o 
Times as great as the Diftance calculated from 
Flam/fleea’s Cbfervations. 

In the Year 1725 Mr. Molyneux, affifted by 
Mr. Bradley, with a Telefcope of above 24 Feet 
placed perpendicularly at his Houfe at Kew, began 
to obferve the fame Star in Draco that Hooke had 
done, in hopes of verifying what he had communi- 
cated to the Public; but their Obfervations came 
out fo contrary to what they expected, as to be 
Matter of great furprife to them, and gave them 
Reafon to call in Queftion the Accuracy of Hooke’s 
Obfervations, fince they muft have been liable to 
an Error of at leaft 30 Seconds, Our Author 

| having 
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having fpecified the Obfervations made at Kew, 
tells us, they afford a fufficient Proof that the ap- 
parent Change of Place in thofe Stars which were 
the Objects of them was not owing toa Nutarion of 
the Eartl’s Axis; fince, if that had been the 
Caufe, the Alteration in both the Stars there ob- 
ferved would have been nearly equal, they both 
being fituated near the folftitial Colure, which was 
not the Cafe. 

In the Year 1727 Mr. Bradley, with a Tele- 
{cope of 12% Feet, began the like Obfervations at 
Wanftead in Effex. After a Year’s Obfervations, 
made with the utmoft Careand Exactnefs, and with 
an Inftrument very favourably circumftantiated for 
the Purpofe, he judged the Change of Place in 
Stars, taken Notice of by himfelf and others, to 
arife from thefe two Caufes, 1. The progreffive 
Motion of Light being in Time, 2. The annual 
Motion of the Earth in her Orbit. Our Author’s 
Illuftration of this Matter is very Curious, but it 
would be unintelligible to my Readers, here, with- 
out the correfponding Diagrams: Befides, it is my 
Intention only to fet before them fome of the more 
generally entertaining Paflages that occur in this valu- 
able Work. I therefore add nothing further on this 
Subject but this, that as Mr. Bradley’s Hypothefis 
relating to the Caufes of the apparent Change of 
Place of the fixed Stars, is verified by a long 
Courfe of the moft accurate Obfervations that per- 
haps ever were made, we may be pretty fecure that 
the faid Hypothefis gives at Jeaft the true Law of 
the Aberration of different Stars ; and, fince it 
does this without allowing any Thing at all for 
an annual Parallax of the fixed Stars, Mr. Bradley 
concludes that Parallax muft be much {fmaller than 
hath been hitherto fuppofed by thofe who have pre- 
tended to deduce it from their Obfervations: He 
is of Opinion he fhould have difcovered it, if it 
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amounted to fo much as afingle Second. That in fhort 
is, he cannot certainly find, by all the Obfervations 
he has made, that the fixed Stars have any annual 
Parallax at all. 

What Dr. Long has collected, in the nineteenth 
Chapter, of the feveral ingenious but conjeétural 
Methods, that have been ufed for determining the 
Diftance and Magnitude of the fixed Stars, is very 
curious, and apt to fuggeft noble Ideas to the 
Mind: But from thence alfo we fee how much 
Incertitude ftill remains, and 1s likely ever to re- 
main in our Notions of thefe Things, with whatr- 
ever Air of pofitivenefs tome Philofophers may 
affect to Speak or Write of them. 

The different Ways of meafuring the apparent 
Diameters of the Sun and primary Planets, fet 
down in the 2oth Chapter, may be much better 
depended on ; though even thefe fall fhort of ab- 
folute Exaétnefs: This our judicious Author ac- 
knowledges. He has in this Chapter given us two 
Tables, one of the Sun’s apparent Diameter at his 
greate{t, mean, and leaft Diftance, according to 
feveral Authors; the other, A Table of the ap- 
parent Diameters of the primary Planets, as they 
are ftated by different Authors: Nothing exact, 
he fays, can here be expected. from the Ancients ; 
among the Moderns, he has marked with an 
Afterifk fuch as beft may be depended on. 

Cuaptrer XXII. We have in this Chapter a 
curious Hiftory of Changes that have been taken 
Notice of in the fixed Stars, of cloudy Stars, and 
the like. 

There are feveral Stars now to be feen in the 
Heavens, which are not mentioned in the ancient 
Catalogues ; and others are now not to be found, 
though the Places in which they formerly appeared 
have been {ct down by Aftronomers who obferved 

them ; 
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them: There are alfo fome Stars whofe apparent 
Magnitude is periodically increafed and diminifhed. 

The moft ancient Obfervation of a new Star is 
that by Hipparchus, about 120 Years before Chrift; 
which occafioned his fetting about a Catalogue of 
the Stars, as afore mentioned. The Appearance of 
five other new Stars is recorded in Hiftory; the 
Relations of all which are fo imperfect, that no- 
thing can be built upon them. 

The firft new Star, whereof we have any good 
Account, is that which in the beginning of November 
1572 appeared in Caffiopea, making nearly a 
_ Rhombus with the three Stars « 6 y of that Con- 
{tellation, where it was feen 16 Months fucceffively, 
without any Change of Place among the fixt 
Stars. This Star had no Hair round it or Tail as 
Comets have, but fhone with the fame Luftre as 
other fixt Stars do, furpaffing Sirius or Lyra in 
Brightnefs and Magnitude; it appeared even bigger 
than Fupiter, which at that Time was near his 
Perigee, and by fome was thought equal to Venus 
when fhe is in her greateft Luftre. It fhone forth 
at once in all its Brightnefs, and continued to do fo 
throughout November, foas to be feen, by thofe who 
had very good Eyes, even at noon Day ; and inthe 
Night it might be perceived through the Clouds, 
by which other Stars were hid. It did not con- 
tinue long of the fame apparent Magnitude, for in 
December it feemed to be but equal to Fupiter: In 
Fanuary 1573 it was lefs than that Planet, but a 
little bigger than Stars of the firft Magnitude; to 
which it was equal in February’'and March: Thus 
. gradually diminifhing, in April and May it was 
but of the fecond Magnitude ; in Fune, Fuby and 
Auguft it was only equal to the biggeft Stars in 
Caffiopea, which are counted of the third ; in Sep- 
tember, Oftober and November it was no bigger than 
a Star of the fourth Order; and in December it 
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equalled the Star called x by Bayer, to which it wag 
near ; towards the end of the Year 1573, and in 
the Month January of the Year following, it was 
but little fuperior to Stars of the fifth; in February 
it was no bigger than a Star of the fixth Magni- 
tude; and in March became quite invifible. It was 
alfo fubjeét to divers Changes in Brightnefs and 
Colour, as it diminifhed in Bignefs: For, when it 
appeared biggeft, its Light was white and brilliant ; 
from that Fime it grew a little yellowifh; and in 
the beginning of the Spring 1573 was fomething 
of the Colour of Mars, being reddifh like the Bull’s 
Fye, and alittle lels bright than the right Shoulder 
ot Orion ; in May it was of a pale lividifh white 
like Saturn; which Colour continued to the laft, as 
did its Sparkling alfo; only growing more dim, as it 
was nearer to its Difappearing. ‘This Star was ob- 
ferved by feveral Aftronomers, but efpecially by 
Tycho Brabe, who found it to have no fenfible Par- 
allax. Some have thought this Star to be the fame 
which appeared A.D, 945, and 1264; its Place in 
the Heavens, our Author fays, feems to favour this 
Opinion. 

Auguft 13 1596, David Fabricius obferved a 
Star in the neck of the Whale, in 25° 457 of 
Aries, with a fouth Latitude of 15? 54°; it dif- 
appeared after the Month Oéfober of the fame 
Year. Phocyllides Holwarda obferving it in the 
Year 1637, thoughe that the firft Time of its be- 
ing taken Notice of; he faw it come into View 
again, after having difappeared nine Months: Ie 
has been fince found to be every Year pretty regular 
in its Period; except that from Oéfober 1672 to 
December 1676 Hevelius could not fee any thing of 
it. Bulialdus, in a wreatife Printed at Paris in 
1667, having compared together the Obfervations 
which had been made of it, from the Year 1638 to, 
1666, determined the periodical Time between this 
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Star’s appearing in its greateft Brightnefs and re- 
turning co it again to be 333 Days: He alfo found 
that about 1 © Duys pafs between the Time when 
it is firft feen of the 6th Magnitude and irs dif- 
appearing; that it continues in its greateft Luftre 
about 15 Days; that after its Appearance of the 6th 
Magnitude it increafes in bignefs much fafter till ic 
comes to be of the qth, than je does from that 
Time to its being of the 3d; and that, from its 
being of the 3d, its increafe to the 2d Magnitude 
is by ftill flower Degrees. He accounts for thefe 
Appearances, by fuppofing this Scar to be a Globe, 
having the greateft Part of its Surface dark, the 
re(t being luminous; and that having a Rotation 
round its Axis, it turns fometimes its dark, fome- 
times its luminous Part towards the Earth, 

But our Author notes, a fimple Rotation will 
not explain the Variations that appear in this Star: 
For, 1. It does not every Year arrive at the fame 
apparent Magnitude; but fome Years it furpaffes 
Stars of the fecond Order, and other Years does 
not equal thofe of the third: 2. The Time of its 
Appearance is not always the fame, but fome Years 
it is vifible four Months, and in other Years no 
longer than three Months: 3. The Time between 
its firft Appearance and its coming to its greateft 
Brightneis, is not always equal to the Time be- 
tween its arriving at its greatcf{t Brightnefs and dif- 
appearing ; but fometimes its apparent Magnitude 
increafes fafter than it decreaies, and fometimes it 
decreafes fafter than it increafes: . 4. According to 
Hevelinus, it was not feen at all for four whole Years, 
from Oéfober 1672 to December 1676. Caffni 
makes the mean Period of this Star 334 Days. He 
accounts for the Variations of it, by fuppofing a 
Change in the Axis of the Star’s Rotation; but our 
Author judges it more probable, that the Surface 
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of this Star is fubject to Change, being fometimes 
covered over with more Spots than at other Times. 

Three changeable Stars have been difcovered in 
the Conftellation of the Swan, of all which our 
Author has given us a very circumftantial Hiftory ; 
as he has Iikewife of another which appeared in the 
Jatter end of September 1604, old Stile, near the 
Heel of the right Foot of Serpentarius. 

Befides thefe, feveral other Changes have been 
obferved in the Stars. Afontanari found two Stars 
of the 2d Magnitude in the Conftellation of the 
Ship, mark’d 6 and » by Bayer,to be wanting: He 
fays, they were feen by himfelf and others in 1664; 
when they farft difappeared he does not know, 
only he is fure that on the tenth of 4pril 1668 
there was notthe leaft glympfe of them to be feen; 
and yet the reft about them, even of the 4th and 
sth Magnitudes, remained unchanged. He fays, 
he has obferved above an hundred other Changes 
among the fixt Stars, though none of them fo great 
as thoile. 

I forbear mentioning many others Inftances of 
the like kind, which our Author has colleéted; nor 
fhall I tranicribe any Thing he has faid in this 
Chapter concerning ¢loudy Stars, of which he has 
four or five Paragraphs. He tells us, upon the 
whole, he has given as full an Account as he could 
of changeable and cloudy Stars, from feveral Wri- 


‘ters 3 by comparing of all which together, he has 


corrected the Miftakes that fome of them had 
fallen into. 

At the Clofe of this Volume he has fet down 
the Hypothefes offered by Maupertuis, Hevelius, 
and Fontinelie tor folving the Phenomena of the 
periodical S:ars, which are really as furprizing as 
any that we perceive in the Heavens, Maupertuts 
fuppofes: 1. That many of the Stars, like the 
Sun, have a Rotation round their own a 

That 
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That thisRotation caufes them to deviate from an exact 
globular Shape into that of an oblate Spheroid, or 
Globe flatted: 3. That there may be infinite Va- 
tiety in the Degrees of this flatnefs, fo that fome 
may be quite thin and flat like a round Trencher : 
4. That a Star of this fhape may have a large Planet 
going round it, in a Plane different from that of the 
Star’s equator: In this Cafe, the Planet would be 
twice in every Revolution round the Star in the 
Plane of the Star’s equator continued; at which 
Times it would caufe no Change in the Situation of 
that Plane; but at all other Times it would, by its 
Attraction, change more or lefs the Situation of the 
Plane of the Star’s equator, and moft of all at the 
two Seafons when it is fartheft out of the Plane 
continued: By this Change, he fuppofes that fuch 2 
flac Star as at fome Times cannot be feen by us, 
‘when only its thin Edge is turned towards our 
Earth, may, at other Times, by turning a good | 
deal of its flat Gide towards us, become vilible. 

Hevelius is of Opinion, 1. That the Sun and 
Stars are furrounded with Atmofpheres: 2. Thar, 
whirling round their Axes with great Rapidity, 
they throw off great Quantities of matter into thofe 
Atmofpheres, and thereby caufe great Changes 
therein: 3. And that thus it may come to pals, 
that a Star, which, when its Atmofphere is clear, 
fhines out with great Luftre, may, at another Time, 
when it is full of Clouds and thick Vapours, ap- 
pear greatly diminifhed in Brightnefs and Magni- 
tude, or even become quite invifible. 

Fontinelle gueffes, the fixt Stars being fo many 
Suns, it is very poffible that, among the infinite 
Number of them, there may be fome Half-/uns 3 
our Sun has often Spots upon its Surface, which, 
if they were permanent and more extenfive, would 
teduce him to an Hailf-fun.— The Stars which ap- 
pear and difappear without any regular Periods, 
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may be Suns that are fometimes covered with very 
large Spots, from which at other Times they are 
perfectly free: The Changes in the Spots upon the 
Sun give us room to think there may be great Va- 
riety of Cafes in this Affair. 

But whatever be the Cafe of periodical Stars, 
which may have Planets inhabited by Creatures 
fitted for fuch Viciffitudes of Light and Darknefs 
as are allotted to them ; our Author does not think 
it probable that a Star, which for a whole Century 
does not caft Light enough to be feen by us, fhould 
be appointed to do the Office of a Sun, or have 
any planetary Worlds to be enlightned or cherifhed 
by it. What other Ends it may be made for, it 
may be in vain, as he adds, for us to conjecture. 
In the Works of Creation, as wel] as in the Ways 
of Providence, the defigns of infinite Wifdom, 
and the Methods by which infinite Power brings 
about thofe defigns, are often to us unfearchable. To 
conclude, 

As for fuch Stars as, after having been for many 
Years invifible, break out inftantaneoufly into 
Brightnefs, like thofe in Caffiopea and Serpentarius, 
it has been thought, that as the Sun may have now 
and then a Comet fall into it, the fame may alfo 
happen to any of the Stars which, like the Sun, have 
Planets and Comets revolving round them: And 
then a Star, which had for a long Time been fo 
covered with Spots as not to be vilible to us, may, 
when a Comet falls into it, be made to blaze oue 
fuddenly, by the Accefs of that new Fuel; and 
may for a while continue to fhine with great Lu 
tre; till, by the Spots returning and covering its 
Surfice, it appears graduaily to diminifh in Bright- 
nefs and Magnitude, and at laft becomes again 
quite invifible. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


A Differtation on the unknown Gop of ¢he 
Athenians. By t'e Abbé Anfelme, of the 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 


LL Antiquity affures us that the Heathens 

not only adored a Multitude of Deities, 
whom they believed they knew, but that the 4rheni- 
ans as well as other Nations even worfhipped Gods 
unknown. 

Flerodotus {peaking of the Pelaf- |... . 
gians, the oldeft Inhabitants of Greece,  apud Girl; 
who were Nomades, or wandering *!*%& 
Shepherds, fays that they adored Divinities whofe 
Names they knew not. 

The fame Cuftom prevailed amongft the Celtz, 
a People of ancient Gaul, from whence, as Lucaz 
remarks, they pafled into Spain, and were thence 
called Celtiberians.* If the Idea this Nation had 
of their God, was heighten’d by their Ignorance of 
him, the Worfhip they paid him was not lefs ri. 
diculous. Strabo tells us that it confifted in Dancine 
ail Night, to his Honour, before the  s,,.1, ie 
Doors of their Cottages, about the lib. ii. 
Time of full Moon.+ 

The ancient Arabians, who adored the Stars, 
and even idolized Trees and Serpents, had an Altar 
dedicated to the unknown God, tO Giral. syne, 
whom thy facrificed Camels. vit. 

The Romans had their tutelary Divinities, whofe 
Names they purpofely concealed, leit their Enemies, 


* Profugique e gente vetufta . 
Gallorum Celte2 mifcentes Nomen Theri. Lucan. Pharf. lth, iv, 
+ This Cuftom prevails to this Day in feveral of the Judian Nations of 


Norte America, 


Aa 3 knowing 
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knowing them, fhould by evocatory Sacrifices, oblige 
Avent. in div. them to abandon thofe they protected. 
queft. !b-ii, = Even the proper Name of their Cities 
was kept as a great Secret, and imparted to few. 
Ic was unlawful co utter ir, left their Enemies might 
make ufe of it in thefe kind of Solemnities, which were 
believed ineffe€tual, if the true Name of the Place 
Macrob. Saturn, Was not exprefied. The proper and 
lib. iti fecret Name of the City of Rome was 
Valentia: AndValevius Sovanus was feverely punifh- 
ed for revealing it. It is tothis Macrobius alludes 
in the following Paffage: “ The Romans defired 
«© that the Name of their fe God, as well as 
‘« the Latin name of their City, fhould be kept a 
¢s Secret.” 
cutie Varro diftinguifhes all the Gods 
dv.ethuman, honoured by the Romaxs into twa 
~ Claffes, which he calls certain and un. 
certain Deities. By the former he means fuch 
whofe Exiftence was firmly believed, as the Hea- 
ven, the Earth, the Sun, the Moon. By the Jat- 
ter he intends thofe to whom the Romans had 
eftablifhed no peculiar Worfhip ; or whofe Name 
was myfterioufly conceal’d, or their Divinity not fully 
underttood. 
— Ovid introduces Fupiter faying, it was proper to 
leave certain Gods below, as not yet qualified to 
inhabic the Skies. 
Duos guoniam nondum cali dignamur bonore, 
Q4 zas dedimus certe terras habitave finamus. 
Met. Jib, 1. 

The God of the¥ews was reckoned in Varro’s laft 
Clafs, pro obably, becaufe the Romans had heard from 
th at Peop! e, that hts Name was ineffable. Lucan hints 
at this | They were not aware that, properly {fpeak- 
Ing, God can have no Name. It is true indeed that 


<i Et dedita Sacris 
Ii iCes ti Jadaa D::. Luc'n: Pharf, jib. ii. 
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we bring with us into the World an Idea of a 
fupreme Being, that this Idea anfwers to a real 
Object, and that nothing hinders our expreffing it 
by a Word. But if we confider God as he really’ 
is, we fhall find ic impoffible by any Name to ex- 
prefs fuitably his Nature and infinite Perfeétions, 
God fays to Mofes, Tam THAT TAM. — Exod. iii. 14. 
The Febsvab of the Hebrews, called by the Greeks 
retexy.auparov, fignifics only, that there is one 
God alone who exifts, or who was, is, and thal] be 
for ever. 

The Deities of the Heathens (fays Atha). iii. apna 
one of the Martyrs in Eu/ebius) have eae a 
need of Namesto diftinguifh them, and aveid Con- 
fufion : but the true God, who is one, andcan be con- 
founded with no other, has no need of any Namie, 
nor indeed can have any. Minutius miow. Fel. in 
Felix {peaks in the fame Manner — O&- 

Seek nota Name for God, God ishis Name. We 

have need of Words for particular Objects, to pre- 

vent Confufion. The Unity of God renders any 
articular Name needlefs,* 

The Worfhip of the true God being obfcured 
foon after the firft Ages, Idolatry, which fucceeded, 
was only a Corruption of natural Religion, which 
remained fo engraved on the Minds of Mankind, 
that, rather than want fome Object of Adoration, 
they made Gods of the Creatures themfelves ; and 
we are led naturally to believe that this Idea of a 
God, which feems univerfal to all Men, but which 
the Clouds of Paganifm have obfcured, firft gave 
Rife to the unknown Gods, andto the Altars which 
have been erected to them in different os 
with the Infcriptions of Diis incertis, is am- 
biguis. Dtis ignotis. 

* Ne nomen Deo queras. Deus nomen eft illi. Vocabulis opus eft cum per 


fingulos propriis Appellationum inlignibus multitudo dirimenda eft. Deo, qu 
fglus eft, tectum VYoucabulum propcium eft. Minut. Pzlix, 


Aa 4 Tertullian 
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Tertullian * confirms this. ‘“* I find (fays that 
«¢ Father) that the Sanctity of Altars has been pro- 
‘¢ phanedffo far as to dedicate them to unknownGods. 
‘© This facrilegious Worfhip proceeds from the 
«¢ Biafs the Greeks have to Idolatry. I alfo find 
«* Altars erected to uncertain Gods. And the Ro- 
‘© man Superttition was the Source of this deplo- 
“© rable Blindseis.” What fhall we think of this 
Conduct of the Greeks and Romans, unlefs, that 
Nature in fome meafure inftrucéted their Reafon, 
which, being too unenlighten’d to pay the true 
God the Worfhip due to him, rendered him this 
imperfect Honour? 

Bethis as it will, we find that this Devotion, pro- 
perly or improperly paid, has been natural to all Na- 
tions either through Fear or Love. Apollonius Tyane- 
us, who in travelling the World had colleéted the par- 
ticular Superfti:ions of different Countries, and dif- 
covered the greateft Zea! ior the Worfhip of Idols, 
was wont to fay, that it was proper and decent to 
fpeak well of the Gods, of whatever Sort they 
were, above all (adds he) at Ashens, where many 
Altars were ereéted even to Gods unknown. 

What tarft gave Occafion to this in that celebrated 
City, was a Peitilence that ravaged the Country. 
Disrenes Lart. Vows andPravers were offered to all the 
. Epmeniée 1 Gods, but tono Effect. At laft the Ora- 
cle was confulted, toknow what Remedy fhould be 
employed to ftop the increafing Mifchicf? The An- 
{wer was that they fhould purity the City and its Terri- 
tories by Sacrifices, without mentioning what particular 
God was to beappeafed in this manner. In thisDoubr, 
they fend to Epimenides of Crete, who was Cotem- 
porary with Se/on, He interpreted the Oracle, by 
adviiing the Athenians to let loofe white and black 
Sheep in the Fields, and, caufing the Priefts to 


* Invenio p!anz iznotis Diis aras proftitutas, fed Attica Idololatria eft. Item 
eft inceriis Diis 5 fed SupetRitio Romana eft. Tertudian, adv. Marcton. cap. ix. 


follow 
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follow them, that they thould facrifice to the un- 
kiown Gods in the Place where ticy ftopt. In 
Memory ct this {:xpiation, fince that Time, feveral 
Altars were to be ieen in Adtica,without any {n{cription. 

But when St. Paul went to Athens, he touod one 
infcribed to the aknown God. We may oblerve how 
genteely this great Apoftle, when {peaking in the 
Ar eopagus, reprefents to the People there afiembled 
the Ablurdity of ic ‘* And Pau/ {tanding in the 
ss Midft of the dreopagus laid, I perceive, ye 
¢ Men of Athens, that in al] Things As xvii. 

«© you are too fuperftitious, for, as I 22. 23. 

‘¢ paffed by and beheld your Devotions, I found an 
‘© Altar, with this Infcription, Zo the Unknown 
“¢ Gop, We. 

If we may believe Theophylaé and Oecumenius, this 
Altar was erected on Account of the War which 
the Perfians declared again{t the Athenians. Thefe 
laft, fenfible of their Weaknefs, fent to demand Suc- 
cour of the Lacedemonians. Thefe Ambaffadors 
were ftopt on the Road by the God Paz, who 
complained, that, being fo exaét in adoring {o 
many different Gods, they fhould negleét him ; and 
affured them, that, if they would pay him the 
Honours due to him, he would crown their Arms 
with Succefs. The War ending fortunately, the 
Athenians in Gratitude builthim a Temple; but fear- 
ing, at the fame Time, that fome other taknown 
God might refent a like Neglect, they raifed with- 
in the Inclofure of the fame Temple an Altar to 
this unknown Divinity, whoever he might be. 

Suppofing this Relation fabulous, it is however 
certain that Pan wasa Deity of confiderable Note 
amongft the Heathens, whoadored him asthe Author 
of Nature. It feems to me that this ts confirmed 
the celebrated Hiftory of an Event that happened at 
the Death of our Saviour Ze/us Chriff, as itis related 
by Plstarch, and copied by Eufchius 3 and which | 

| fha]] 
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fhall infert in this Place, as a Proof of the Idea the 
Fléeathens had of the God Paz. This Story Cle- 
embrotas had from milion the Rhetorician, who 
heard it from his Father Epither/us the Lacedemo- 
nian, Who was an Fye and Ear-Witnefs of all its 
Circumftanees. 

Epither/as relates that in a Voyage he made to/ta- 


/y near the Ifle of Paxus, one of the Echinades near - 


the Mouth of the Gulph of Corizth, a Voice was 
heard to call the Mafter of the Veflel by his Name, 
Tbhamus; who, having anfwered, was by the fame 
Voice directed that, when he fhould arrive at Pe/o. 
dium, which is the Sea Port of Buthrotus in Epirus, 
he fhould give Notice that the great Pan was dead. 
All thofe on Board the Ship were aftonith’d ; Zhamus 
however, when he reach’d thePlace appointed, obey’d 
his In{trugtions, and, on repeating the Words, a con- 
fufed Cry of Voices was heard, as lamenting and 
bewailing the News. When the Veffel arrived at 
Rome, the Affair was made publick, and Ziberiys, 
who heard it from Thamus himfelf, feem’d perfuad- 
ed of the Truth of it. 

I fhall not now examine, whether, as is common- 
ly believed, the God Pax here reprefents ‘Fe/us Chri/t 
himfelf, (as if our blefled Saviour had Occafion to 
borrow the Name of one of his Enemies ;) or whether 
the Damon was obliged to confefs the Victory ob- 
tain’d over him by the Crois, I fhall only remark 
Chrviot. Hom, from St. Chryfoftom, with regard to 
3 inEpit. adTit. the Apparition of Paz to the 4rhenian 
Envoys, that this People did not receive their Gods 
all at once, but fucceffively: Pan (continues this 
Father) was adimitted in his Turn, and, imagining 
there might remain fome other God yet unknown, 
tbey erected an Altar to him under that Title. + 


+ Conjicientes ex hoc fieri pofie, ut eflet et alius Deus qui ab ipfis nefciretur, 
ut etiam ili {¢ ipfos devoverent, eam aram inftituerunt, quam infcréberent ig- 
noto Den, prope modum id fignificantes: ef fi quis ignotys fit Deus. Chryjoft. 
Ham. 3 in Ep. ad Titam, . 
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St. Jerome is of Opinion, that the Infcription of 
thisAltar was not, Zo the unknown God, but rather, 
to ive Gods of Afia, Europe, and Africa, priser in vita 
that is to the foreign and unknown Dei-  Apollon.1. v. 
ties. Paufacias and Philoffratus areof Ph Elise. 1. 
the fame Sentiment, which has been alfo embraced by 
fome modern Writers. 

But tio’ there were in Athens and its Territory 
Altars dedicated to feveral Gods, as Pau/anias and 
Philoftratus jultly obferve, yet that is no Reafon why 
there might not be one infcribed to one unknown 
God; as the Words of the Apoftle are exprets, * I 
<¢ found an Altar with this Infcription, zo the un- 
“ known God:”’ And it is highly improbable he 
would have grounded his Difcourfe, to the 4sheni- 
ans, on a Fact that was not evident. Befides, had 
the Infcription been, as thefe Writers alledge, the 
Apoftle would rather have condemn’d the Plurality 
of Gods, than explain’d the Attributes of the true 
God. On this Account the Notion of Sr. Ferome 
is reyected by St. Chry/oftome and the Fathers of the 
Greek Church. Nay we know that the A:henians had 
this unknown Divinity in fuch high Efteem, that 
it was by him they fwore on the moft important 
Occafions. A Proof of this we have in a Dia- 
logue of Lucian intitled Philopatris, where Critias 
{wears by the unknown God of the Athenians: and 
Tripbon exhorts others to the Adoration of this De- 
ity 3 “ For us (/ays be) let us adore the unknown 
‘s God of the Athenians, whom we have dilco- 
‘* vered, and, lifting our Hands to Heaven, let us 
‘¢ thank him for making us worthy of his power- 
‘¢ ful Protection. ” This demonftrates that the In- 
{cription of this Altar was to one God, and that he 
was believed fuperior to al] others. | 

Let us now enquire who this unknown God was? 
The venerable Bede, Denis the Carthufian, and 
other Commentators, have fuppofed that the theni- 
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ans, having learnt that the fews adored aGod fo great, 
fo powerful, and holy, that even his Name was in- 
effable, paid him this Honour, that their City might 
not want the Protection of any Deity. 

Were this true, the Athenians, who well knew St. 
Paul to be a Jew of great Learning, fince, before 
his Appearance in the /reopagus, he had preach’d 
in the Synagogues, and other publick Places of 
Athens, and difputed with the Epicurean and Stoic 
Philofophers ; I fay, in this Cafe, the Athenians would 
certainly have heard him with Attention, and pro- 
fited by his Inftructions, as no People on Earth were 
fonder of new Dodétrines: Whereas on the con- 
trary we fee, that, after hearing what he delivered, 

; he was regarded as a vifionary Preacher 
ACExvEW 18. Of new Gods. St. Chryfoflome is of Opi- 
nion that he was not conducted to the Areopagus 
to be heard, but to be tryed and punifhed, be- 
caufe this was the Tribunal for capital Crimes. * 

Add to this, that the Jews by their Laws were 
forbid all Commerce and Alliance with foreign Na- 
tions, by whom they were equally hated and de- 
fpifed. They were look’d on as a fuperftitious 
Nation, whofe Religion paffed for abfurd and ridicu- 
Tacit. Hiab. lous. Mo/fes lays a Roman Hiftorian) 
v.34 had given them Laws contrary tothofe 
of all other People. § ‘* Whatever was facred in 
«© other Countries, was prophane amongtt the Fews ; 
«s whatever was facred amongft the Zews, was pro- 
¢< phane in other Countries. ”’ He adds that they 
were a Race odious to the Gods. + It is plain 
therefore chat the Athenians, in erecting this Altar 
to the uzknown God, had no Defign to honour the 


* Ad Arenpagum duxerunt Peulum non ut quippiam cognofcerent, fed ut 
punirent, et fuppliciis afficerent: ibi enim capitalia exercebantur judicia. St. 
Chryiolt. 

Profana illic omnia qua apud nos facra, rurfum conceffa illis, que nobis 
incefta. Tacit. Hitt. lib. v. 
+ Genus Hominum invifum Diis, Ibid, 


God 
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God of the ews, whom they were far from ac- 
knowledging as the true God. 

What we may certainly affirm is, that the 4the- 
nians were, inall Times, the moft fuperftitious Peo- 
ple in the Heathen World. There were in Arhens 
more Idols than in all the reft of Greece: For, be- 
fides the Multitude of falfe Gods they had in common 
with other Nations, they had their particular Divinj- 
ties; and they carry’d their Superftition fo far as to 
deify Shame, Impudence, Foy, Calumay, and other 
Paffions. They even adored Afcuntains, Valleys, 
Rivers, and Fountains. They had eftablifh’d a Wor- 
fhip for the Divinities of diftant Countries, lefs ‘oue 
of Regard for them, than to prevent their hurting 
them; and, in fhort, at dthens every Thing was 
adored but the true God. Cicero reproaches them on 
this Account ; and, to ufe an Expreffion 
of Petronius, their Deities were fo nu- 
merous thatit was eafier there to find a 
God than a Man. * 

At the fame Time we muft grant that the Phito- 
fophers, and the wifeft Heathens, paid no great 
Regard to this Multitude of Divinities, and fome, 
as Lucian in particular, went fo far, as openly to 
ridicule them. How frequently does Fuvenal + 
rally the Egyptians for their Adoration of Leeks, 
‘¢ O Holy Nation,” (fays the Poet) “ whofe Gar- 
«© dens fupply you with Deities!” It was well 
known that even their Dis magni or Gods of the firft 
Clafs were the Invention of their Poets, who took 
the Liberty to deify the Paffions, that they might gra. 
tify them without Reftraint, as authorifed by the 
Examples of their Gods. 

Homer was fo far from defcribing the Gods, as 
they were in his Time, as his Apologifts afferr, 
that Herodotus exprefsly accufes him and Hefied, as 


* Ut facilius poffis Deum quam Hominem invenire, Petron, in Sat. 


Cic. de. Legib, 
lib. i’, 


+ Porrum et Crepe netas violare et trangere morlu, 
O fanétas Gentes! quibus has naicanter in hort’s 
q 1 ‘ - 
Numina. Suvenal, Satve. vi. 
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thofe who had introduced the Knowledge of thefe 
falfe Divinities into Greece, and maintains, that thefe 
Poets gave them both their Names and Attributes, 
and eftablifhed, according to their own Fancy, the 
Honours paid them: The contemptible Chara¢ters of 
thefe Deities authorifes this Charge of the Hifto- 
rian. * 

Pythagoras reprefents Homer as tormented in 
Fell, for having infected the Minds of Mankind 
by the Invention of fabulous Deities ; for the fame 
reafon Plato banifhed Poets from his Republic. 

Bui we may fee fufficiently from the Writings of 
the fame Plato, and thofe of Epiéfetus, Socra- 
Plato de Lezib. 465, Cicero, and others of the beft ancient 
mm %- Authors, that, even from the unaffifted 
Light of Reafon and. the Works of Nature, thefe 
Eufbins de BS acknowledged a fupreme Being, 
prep. Evang. | whofe Power firft created, and whofe 
hb xiii.c- 851%. Providence governed the World. When 
thefe eminent Men fhew’d any Regard to a Plura- 
lity of Gods, it was only in Condefcenfion to the 
popular Errors, which they wanted Courage to op- 
pofe, and from a peaceable Conformity to the efta- 
blifhed Modes of Worfhip. Sexeca expreffes this 
clearly.in the following Paffage. * ‘+ We adore 
“© (fays he) all that ignoble Crowd of Divinities, 
¢¢ that Superftition has idolized, in fuch a Manner, 
‘Ss asto remember that this Devotion ts rather cu- 
«© ftomary than real.” The Study of Philofophy 
(as St. Augu/tine well obferves) had furnifhed Seneca 
with Lights, to think fo freely ; but as, in Quality 
of a Senator, he was obliged to conform to the 
eftablifhed Worfhip or Rome, he paid an exterior 


lon 


Refpect to what he fecretly condemned, and in 


* Sce Heficd’s Theogony. Quint:lian makes him the Author of Fables. 

* Omnem if@am ignobilem Deornm turbam quam longo /Evo fuperfitio 
congeffit, ficadorabimus, ut meminerimus coltum eius magis ad Morem quam’ 
ag Rem periinere. Sene. 
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appearance honoured Divinities, whofe Exiftence 
he difbelieved. * 

Such was the fhameful Prevarication, into which 
the moft enlighten’d of the Heathens fell. They 
faw, they knew the Truth; and yet, either through 
Fear or Intereft, injurioufly held it captive. St. 
Paul jultly reproaches them on this Account: Be- 
caufe that which may be known of God, is made ma- 
nifefi in them, for God bas fhew'd it  xomansi. v.x6 
tothem: For the invifible Things of 2,21 
Lim, from the Creation of the World, were 


clearly feen, being underftood by the Things that 


are made, even his eternal Power and God-bead ; 
they had not only abundant Lights from Nature and 
Reafon, but God had moreover gracioufly informed 
their Underftanding, or, as the Apoftle expreffes it 
above, had fhewed himfelf to them. This therefore 
renders them wholly inexcufable, that, after fuch 
Clear Illumination, they did not glorify God, but 
transferred to Idols the Honour due to him alone. So 
that they were without Excufe, (as the Apoftle con- 
tinues) becaufe, when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, but 
changed bis Glory into an Image made like corrup- 
tible Man, and to Birds, to four-footed Beafts, and 
creeping Things. The Heathens, as St. 4uguftine ob- 
ferves, made great Difcoveries by means of that 
Light wherewith God irradiated their Minds, but, at 
the fame time, they fell into great Errors, occafioned 
by the Mifts of Ignorance that furrounded them, 
and which were natural to Man in his fallen State. * 
God feems to have permitted this Inconfiitency to 
humble the Pride of their vain Underftandings, and 


Verfe 23 


* Sed ifte, quem Philofo: hia quafi liberum fecerat, tamen quia il'ufris Po- 
puli Romani fenator erar, colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat qued arguebar, 
guod culpabat, adorabat. 

* Quedam magna quentum divinitus adjuti ‘unt, invenerurt 5 quantum 


~ 
CsDe Fe 
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fhew 


Anuguft. in Civ. Dei Lio. vite Cap. 10. 


hamanitus impediti font, erraverent. duguffe de Cavite Dei Libeti. 6 
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fhew them the Neceflity of a Divine Revelation : 
Truths, of which they had a very imperfect 
Idea. 

We {fee however from hence that St. Paul takes 
it for granted, the true God was not unknown 
to the Heathen Sages, notwithftanding their Com- 
pliance with the prevailing Idolatry ; we may there- 
fore conclude that the /4zbenians, at this Time the 
moft learned and polite People in the World, had 
this Knowledge, and that they were only led by 
Superliition to adore fo many fictitious Deities, be- 
caufe they fought in vain, by Reafon, to difcover 
and adore the true God. 

But while Reafon convinced them of the Exi- 
{tence of fuch a Being, they could form no Idea of 
him, and neither define nor name him. Cicero, om 
4Bo Years be- this Subject, relates that Hiero, King 
fore the Chri- Of Syracufe, having afked Simonides 
mre the Queftion, what was Ged ? this fa- 
mous Lyric Poet, efteemed at that Time one of the 
moft learned Men in Greece or Sicily, defired a 
Day to return his Anfwer: The Time expired, he 
bege’d a fecondDay, and fo on to the fourth, when 
he freely replied, ‘ that the more attentively he 
“ confider’d the Subjcét, the more he found it in- 
“ comprehenfible: That Nature and Religion 
¢ gave him fo high an Idea of this fupreme Power, 
«s that it pafs’d his moft exalted Ideas; but he was 
¢¢ firmly perfuaded at the fame Time of the Ext- 
<< ftence of fuch a Being.” 

We may then fuppofe that the better Part of the 
Athenians, who, by cultivating Aris and Sciences, 
were arrived ata confidcrable Degree o! [mprove- 
ment in Learning, knew the Vaniry of the Muta- 
tude of Deities they adored, and that the Worfhip 
paid them, was the Effect cf vulgar Prejudice and 
Error: They were fenf:ble, there was a fuperior 
Power, of a fpiritual Nature, who could neither be 
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reprefented, nor defcribed, nor named, like the | 
Gods they adored ; and perfuaded of this Truth, 
they erected to him the Altar, on Occafion of 
which St. Paul tells them, % Whom gay wit. y, 
“© therefore ye ignorantly worbip, kim I 23. 

“° declare unto you. 

Thus, if while they imperfectly honoured the 
true God, they retained the Worfhip of Idols, it 
was becaufe they neither could nor durit fupprefs the 
Forms fo long eftablifhed. Even Plato, tho’ well 
apprized of the Exiftence of the true God, yet fol- 
lowed: the Practice of Idolatry, which he afferts, 
it would be dangerous to attempt the Abolition of, 
for fear of rifquing the Peace of Society. Socrates, 
we find, was treated as an Atheift, and, by popular 
Faction, condemned to Death, for having faid that 
the Gods of tbens were not real Gods. This 
political Maxim of Plato and other ges ge wat. 
Greek, Philofophers was adopted by the = Deor. lib. i. 
Romans, as we may gather from feveral Pafiages of 
Cicero and Seneca, who advance that, with refpect 
to religious Worfhip, we muft conform to the 
eftablifhed Modes of every Country, to preferve 
the public Tranquillity. 

To fay the Truth, the greateft Part of the Hea- 
then Philofophers lived in a falfe State of ‘’ranqui- 
lity, imagining that, while they openly adored a 
Multiplicity of Gods, they fecretly worfhipped but 
one. 

Amongft the Epiftles of St. Augu/fine, we find 
one of the Grammarians, Maximus, who, {peaking 
for himfelf, and the Heathens of his Time, lays it 
down asa fixed and undoubted Principle, that there 
was only one fupreme Being, and treats all who 
think otherwife, as Fools and Madmen: “ But ‘adds 
‘< he) as we are ignorant of hisName,we invoke him 
‘© by different Appellations, fuitable to his Attri- 
“ butes difplay’d in theW orks of Nature; and while 
“© we thus honour him by Parts, we believe we adore 
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«© him altogether.” ® St. 4uguffine refutes this, 
by telling him, that fo abfurd an Opinion as that of 
fappofing an infinitely perfect and {piritual Being, 
compofed of Parts, docs not merit a ferious An- 
fwer. * This Paflage of Maximus however ferves 
to fhew, that the unknown God of the Heathens, 
of whom they had fuch confufed Ideas, was the in- 
finite Being acknowledged by the wifer Part of them, 
who faw be ‘yond the vulgar Mytholygy, and cons 
firms me in my Opinion, that it was to this Being, 
the Asdvenians had erected their Altar. 

This appears turther from St. Auguftine, who 
tells us that the A:henians hada confufed and indi- 
flinét N«tion of the true God, and that the Zeal of 
the Apoftle tended to make them rightly worfhip, 

in the Church of Chrift, him, whom they, who were 
out of the Pale of it, blindly and ignorantly honoured, 
without knowing him. * 
ee fiellerius has left us a learned Differ- 
Mie! 9. 90, tation on this Subject, where, afcer prov- 
ecitat. 8 ad 1g at large that the true God was al- 
wake ways known by the Light of Reafon, 
and the Works of Nature, he concludes that it was 
co him this Altar was dedicated by the +benians, 
a as we have done, to the literal Senfe of 
iofe Words of St. Paul, “ Webom therefore ye 
“* ignorantly worfrips hina 1 declareunto you :” Shew- 
ing thereby that the true God was that Power whom 
they did not know, tho’ Nature had caught them to 
worfhip him. Iam fatisfied that this is the true Expla- 
nation of this Infcri; ption, both becaufe the Authority 
of the facred Writings is unqueftionably for it, and be- 


*Tuius verd virtutes re mundanum opus diffufas multis vocabuiis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium ignoramus. Nam Deus omnibus Religi- 
oni.us commune nomen eft ita fit, ur, dum ejus membra carptim variis fup- 
pication:bus profequiurur, totum colere profeéto videamur. St. Auguff. Ep. 
So, 37. 

* Soriumne aliquid inter nos apis, aut tas libet ? Ibid. 

* Quid eis prastiar en Syn fivteundem Deum, quem preter Ecc'efiam 
fenoranter atgue inut:liter colebant, in Ecclefia fapienter et falubriter colerent ? 
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caufe the ingenious Tur. the Apoftle gives Lis Dif 
courfe, was certainly founded on the Prefumption 
he had, that the learned Partof his Audience would 
be inftru@ed to nak, Ee Oe” ae, 

*¢ oreat God, wio had made the World, 1 2%, 3 

“. and all Things in it; who was the Author if 
“ Life, aud of all Good, and had appointed a Dry 
“¢ wherein be would f Jit Lge the World in Kighteo. uf.€f5y 
was that very unknown God wor they ig enerantly 
© qworfbipped.”’ If in fo numerous and learned an. 
Afiembly few were at thac Time converted, we 
may however confider that his Preaching convinced 
that illuftrious Senator, whom he afterwards or- 
dained Bifhop of Atdens, and whofe Life and Doc- 
trines foon produced a happy Change throughout 
that celebrated Seac of Learning 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


Difcourfes concerning the Perfections of Ged; 
in which his Holine/s, Goodne/s,. and other 
moral Attributes are explained and proved ; 
the Foundations of true Religion, conjifting 
in the Fear and Love of God, in Obedience 
to, and Truft in him, are illuftrated, and 
eftablifeed. By Joun ABERNETHY, MM. A. 
London: Printed for H. Whtriige, az 
the Royal Exchange. 174.3. Odtavo, 


H AT to which the foregoing Title peculi- 

arly belongs, ts the fecond Vol lume of the 
Difcourfes of our excellent Author, An Account 
was formerly given by us of the firft Volume, con- 
cerning the Being and natural Perfections of Gop, 
ia which the firft Prin iple of Religion, the Exiftence 
Bb 2 of 
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of the DE1TY, is proved, from the Irame of the 
miuterial World, from the animal and rational Life, 
and from human Intelligence and Merality ; and 
the divine Attributes of Spirituality, Unity, Eter- 
nity, {mmenfity, Omnipotence, Omnifcience, and 
infinite Wifdom, are explained. The moral Attri- 
butes of God are what our Author undertakes to de- 
monftrare in this Volume; and this he has perform’d 
with the like Judgment, Force, anc Eloquence, as 
he manifefted in the former Treatifes. 

Our Author delivered his Sentiments on thefe ex- 
alted Topics in eleven Sermons. In the firft, from 
Rev. xv. 4. he explains moral Agency, and in 
whar Senfe it is to be attributed to God; and here 
he firft fhews, what clear and rational Evidence we 
have of God’s moral Agency in general, 2d/y, In 
what Senfe, and with what Limitations it is attri- 
buted to him. 3d/ys Vo what ufeful Purpofes it 
may be applied for the forming our Tempers, and 
governing our Practices. 

Under the firft Head he fays, our Idea of mo- 
ral Agency arifes from an Attention to what pafles 
in our own Minds. ‘* We find in ourfelves con{cious 
«+ Perception with a Self-determining Power, and 
<¢ Affections to certain Objects varioufly exerting 
« themfelves ; all which, in fomeDegree, and within 
a lunited Sphere, feem to be common to us with 
¢: other Animals. But there is in the Mind of 
«¢ Man, which the brutal Nature appears to be in- 
«* capable of, a Power of refleéting upon Affecti- 
“sons, i's own, or thofe of other Agents, together 
with the Actions proceeding from them, which 
«sare neceflarily approved or difapproved, jude7d to 
s© be good or evil,-and become Objects of a diftinét 
«¢ Affection, that, like others, is a Spring of Ac- 
¢¢ tion, influencing and directing our Praéttice.” It 
is this that makes us moral Agents, and is the 
moft important Part of our Conflitution, Tt implies 

not 
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not only Intelligence, free Agency, and dircé Af 
tections to other Beings, but Affections arifing from 
our refleéting upon Characters, Affections, and 
Aédtions morally diftinguifhed ; that is, appearing 
good or evil to our Minds, according to a certain 
invariable Standard placed in them. 

“ Now, if the invifible Things of God from the 
‘* Creation of the World are clearly feen, being un~ 
“© derflood by the Things that are made, it trom the 
‘¢ Powers and Capacities of the Creatures we juftly 
“¢ infer his Exiftence and Perfeétions, particularly, 
if the confcious Intelligence and active Powers 
‘© of fome Beings formed by nim, be a Preot of 
‘¢ his own Self-original Intelligence and Adtivity, 
¢¢ may we not, in like manner, from the moral 
‘¢ Powers, he has given to Mankind and other rae 
*¢ tional Creatures, infer his moral Agency ? efpeci- 
ally fince this Charaéter neceffarily appears to 
‘¢ our Minds the moft excellent and amiable, and, 
‘¢ of all others, the moft important to a rational 
<s Happinels, ” 

Another way of apprehending this Subject 1s thus. 
Ir muft be fuppofed, and it is no more than may be 
proved, that God 1s the defigning Caule, the Pre- 
ierver, and Governor of the World, andall Things 
init; and that from theRelations and Correfponden- 
cies of Things which he has made, and upholds, we 
difcern his particular Ends, ‘* Now this implies a 
“© Charaétter or a iil, a permanent Principle deters 
« mining him to act after one particular Manner 
‘¢ rather than another. But it is alfo demoultrable, 
‘© that Morality is an eminent Part of the human 
‘¢ Conftitution ; that isy the Mind of Man is fo 
‘6 framed, as, when it attains to the full Charaéter of 
‘¢ its rational Powers, to be neceffarily fenfible of 
* moral Obligations, and to have all the Determi- 
‘© nation to fatisfy them, which is confiftent with 
«© the Nature of fuch a Being, and the Nature of 

Bb 3 “© Virtue 
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Virtue itfelf, i. e. with free Agency in an imper- 


& fe State 5 that Morality is of the greateft Mo- 
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ment to the Perfeétion and Happinefs of every 
Individual, and the whole colleétive Body of 
Mankind ; and therefore it muft be attributed to 
our intelligent Creator asthe true Caufe of © 

thereby intending thofe very Ends, the Perfec. 
tion and Happinefs of our Nature, which it 1s 
naturally apt to ferve.” If it be. fo, it muft 


then, our Author thinks, be allowed a juft Con- 
fequence, that it is the Will of God Man fhould 
practife Virtue and abftain from Vice, or that he 
approves the one and difapproves the other. Is it pof- 
fible to conceive, as he adds, * that God fhould not 
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be pleafed with. his intelligent Créaturés acting 
agreeably to his own Defigns, voluntarily fulfil- 
ling the Law of their Nature, and be dilpleafed 
with their wilfully rebelling againft its firce he 
has made them capable of | difcerning the end of 
his Conftitution, and of ating freely either in 
purfuance of it, or in oppofition to it ? To fup- 
pofe that he 1s indifferent to their Choice, and to 
their Courfe of Aétion, is abfurdly to fuppofe, 
that he is indifferent to the Intention of his own 
Works ; indeed it is to fuppofe fuchInconfiftency 
in his Counfels as cannot be reconciled to any No- 
tions of Wifiom. Inanimate Things are alto- 
gether paffive in fulfilling his Purpofe; — all 
the Complacency he can have in them, Js pro- 
perly no more than Self-Enjoyment, which 
arifes from the Exercife and Manifeftation of his 
own Attributes; but free Agents are the proper 
Obdjeéts of his Approbation or Difapprobation, 


‘according as they do or do not a¢tively comply 


with his Will made known to them, and with 
that eternal invariable Reafon, by which his 
whole Adminiftration is conducted. T here- 
‘ fore, as the Governor of fuch Agents, his Cha- 
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¢« raéter is moral, or in that Refpeét he js a moral 
«© Agent. * 

Perhaps, our Author fays, the cleareft Notion 
we can form of God’s moral Attributes, is by re- 
folving them into Benevolence, which, in Con- 
junction with infinite Wifdom, will fully account for 
them all. No Principle is more amiable, none 
worthier of God, none more jultly attributed to 
him, if we judge by the Appearances of Defign 
in the Conftitution and Government of the World. 
‘© Now if it be allowed that the Creator intended 
® the moft 2h/olute Good in the whole of his 
‘© Works, and particularly in the Creation and 
<¢ Government of rational Beings, it will evidently 
© fyllow that his Adminiftration muft be moral, or 
‘> it muft be fo conducted as, in the whole, to en- 
“ courage Virtue, which tends to promote the moft 
‘¢ univerial Happinefs, and difcountenance Vice, 
‘© which is naturally productive of Milery.” 

Our Author confiders, Sccondiy, in what Senfe 
and with what Limitations, moral Agency is at- 
tributed to God. It 1s evident, he fays, that the 
Practice of Virtue, and the Obligation toit, differs 
according to the diverfity of Conditions wherein 
Agents are placed, That may be the indifpenfible 
Duty of one, which is not required from, nor is 
indeed practicable by another more perfectly righteous 
and good Being, in Circumftances intirely diffe- 
rent. Gratitude, Refignation to the Will of ano- 
ther, may be eminent Virtues in Men, and abfo- 
Jutely neceffary to a good. moral Character; yet the 
Obligation of thefe, and the like, evidently arifing 
from the Imperfection and Indigence of our State, 
to which there is nothing parallel in that of — the 
fupreme Being, they can therefore be no Part of his 
moral Reétitude. 

To form as compleat a Notion of this Subjeét as 
the narrownefs of our Capacities will allow, our 
ri : Bb 4 Author 
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Author fags, we may reflect on the Order and Con- 
nection of moral Qualities in the human Mind, and 
from thence take our rife to the Confideration of 
the fame Attributes in other Agents endued~ with 
them, and even in the fupreme Being himfelf. «* We 
feel in ourfelves various particular Affections of 
« the virtuous Kind, accompanied with Approbation, 
«6 fuch as Graticude, Compaffion, natural Affection, 
& €3¢, which are Principles of felf-approved Ac- 
‘© tion, without a defigned Reference to any other 
higher End. But there 1s alfo another Principle, 
« namely, Benevolence, to which the virtuous In- 
« {tinéts abovementioned, and others like them, are 
‘¢ fubordinated, and the Mind is juftified to itfelf 
in reftraining and regulating their Exercife by its 
«© Direction, It is obvious, to any confiderate 
66 Perfon, that Gratitude, natural Affection, and 
“ Compaffion, muft give Place to the greateft pub- 
‘© Jic Good, or moft general Happinefs, which is 
«© the immediate Object of Henevolence. This, 
‘«¢ therefore, is the principal, moft comprehenfive, 
«© and controuling moral Affeétion in our Minds.— 
«© From this Idea of our own moral Frame, if our 
«© Thoughts afcend to fuperior Agents, and even 
<< to the abfolutely perfect Being, as we cannot 
«¢ avoid apprehending an Order and Conneétion in 
‘¢ his moral Attributes, we fhall find ourfelves led 
<< to conceive of them in the fame manner; —— 
«¢ and fhall naturally arrive at this Conclufion, (by 
«© Steps which our Author has pointed out) That the 
“© oycateft Good, or mofi univerfal Happine/s, is the 
‘ ultimate End of the Deity, and pure Benevolence 
the ultimate Determination of the divine Mind.” 
Hence, Mr. Abernethy fays, we may infer, that 
Benevolence, the moft excellent moral Affection, is 
to be attributed to God in the ftricteft and moft 
proper Senfe. Otcher moral Principles, as Juftice, 
Mercy, Faithiulnefs, which we cannot help think- 
ing 
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ing inferior, becaufe they ultimately refer to Bene- 
volence, ae its immediate Object is their Jaft End, 
thefe we alfo afcribe to God, but in a more impro- 
per Senfe. They are diftina Principles in the;hu- 
man Mind, each accompanied with a Senfe of Ex- 
cellence and Approbation ; which ts wifely ordered 
by the Author of Nature, to excite us to good 
Works, which the more general calm virtuous 
Principle would not be fufficient for without them + 
and becaufe we might not always be able to difcern 
the Conneétion between them, and the ultimate end 
of virtuous Actions. ‘* But thefe Reafons do not 
“ affect the fupreme Being, and therefore there is 
«* no need of fuppofing diftinét moral A ffections in 
¢¢ him, tho’ we apprehend his moral Attributes in 
«¢ that manner, being led to it by the Analogy it 
‘© bears to the Conftitution of- our own Nature.” 
Nor does there appear any Inconvenience in this 
way of thinking, provided we never lofe Sight of 
the foregoing Diftinétion, retaining a juft Notion of 
the abfolute Perfeétion of the De eity, infinitely above 
the Infirmity which accompanies particular A ffec- 
tions in us. ‘** But however we diftinguifh, or do 
‘¢ not diftinguifh the Perfeétions comprehended in 
«© the mora] Reétitude of the Divine Nature, ’tis 
¢¢ plain it cannot be univerfally praéctifed in the 
«¢ fame Way as by any other Being, or brought 
¢s down to the Standard of inferior Virtue. It is 
‘s the Reétitude of a Superior in every refpeét, and 
«- confifts in what is more ftri€tly called Goodnefs 
~¢* and Juftice: Goodnefs diverfified in its Exercife, 
¢¢ according to the Circumftances of the Object: 
‘¢ comprehending Grace, Mercy, Patience, and 
« Righteoufnefs, whereby he is univerfally inclined 
‘¢ to render to all his rational Creatures, according 
<¢ to their Works.’ 
But the principal Exercife of the Divine Reéti- 
tude in the Adminiftration of Providence, relating 
to 
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tous, confifts in God’s approving Good and difap- 
proving Evil, in the Difpofitions and Works of 
his rational Creatures. ‘** Tho’his Actions are not 
‘© to be brought down to the Standard of inferior 
¢ moral Agents, and their Virtues, fuited to the 
¢ Imperfection of their State, are too low to be 
¢ practifed by him in kind, and tho’ his Admini- 
<< {tration is too deep for our narrow Underftand- 
¢< ing to comprehend, (fo that in fome Cafes we 
¢ cannot take upon us to judge, how thefe Perfec- 
¢¢ tions are to exert themfelves, and what they re- 
¢ quire to be done) yet this is plain, and fhould 
s¢ deeply imprefs our Minds, that the Iniquities of 
¢ Man, and all other moral Agents, are a'ways 
¢¢ an Abomination to him, and that be behelds the 
“¢ Righteous with a pleafant Couatenance.’ This is 
all along the Voice of Scripture, and more efpeci- 
ally of the New Teftament, as our Author fhews in 
the Sequel of what he has faid under this fecond 
Head of his Difcourfe, and which he confiders as 
a Proof of the Divine Authority of thofe facred 
Writings. 

The Ufes of this Doctrine of God’s moral A- 
gency, whichMr. Abernethy has infifted on, are thefe: 
Firft, the moral Reétitude of the Deity intitles him 
to our higheft Efteem and Veneration. Secondly, 
the firm Belief of this Principle, anda ferious At- 
tention to it, muft have the greateft Influence to 
promote Virtue among Men, and to reftrain them 
from all kindsof moral Evil. La/ffly, the moral 
Perfection of the Deity is the great Pattern we 
ought toimitate: ‘* Tho’ it isnot to be expected 
<¢ we fhould attain to the Perfection of Innocence in 
«¢ this World, yet it is the Difpofition of thofe who 
«: foliow God as dear Children, and keep his Purity 
<¢ always in View as their Pattern, to contend for 
«© it with ardent Defire and conftant Endeavour, 
é¢ prefling on unwearied in the Paths of Virtue, 
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‘© and zealoufly oppofing every kind of Evil which 
‘“¢ they are tempted to. Again, the Imitation of 
‘© the Divine Reétitude will direct us to an Abs 
*¢ horrence of all vicious Characters, and to an 
<< high Efteem of all good Men. An univerfal 
‘© Benevolence to Mankind, even the worft of 
<¢ them, anda Difpofition to do them kind Offices, 
‘s fuch as their Condition requires, or renders them 
“* capable of, isa godlike Temper ; but fo is a 
“ peculiar diftinguifhing Efteem for good Men, 
<‘ according to the Meafure of their Goodnefs, 
*‘ and an impartial Averfion to obftinate, irre- 
«* claimable Intquity, wherever it appears, ” 

The Citations 1 have made from this firft Ser- 
mon, might ferve to give us an Idea both of our 
Author’s Stile and Reafoning ; as for the latter, we 
may probably try his Ability that Way again here+ 
after, upon fome very curious Topics. It remains 
here only to fpecify the Subjects of the ten following 
Sermons, of which this Voiume is compofed. The 
fecond Difcourfe then contains a Demonftration of 
, ~ the Goodnefs of God, deduced from his Works, 
In the third, our Author has undertaken to anfwer 
the principal Objeétions that may be urged againtft 
the abfolute Goodnefs of the Deity. In the fourth, 
that Attribute of the divine Nature is explained, and 
practically improved. In the fifth, the Juftice of 
God is evinced, andthe Nature of it ftated. In. 
the fixth and feventh is fhewn the Incomprehenfi- 
bility of the Divine Perfections. In the eighth, Mr. 
Abernethy diftinguifhes Religion from Superftition, 
and makes it appear that the former is the trueft 
Wifdom. In the ninthhe fhews, that Religion ig 
perfeétly confiltent with the true Intereft of Man- 
kind. The tenth explains and recommends the 
love of God. The eleventh treats of Truft in 
God, and Praying to him, 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


R. Benjamin Martin has _publifhed 
A Courfe of Leflures in Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philofophy, Geography, and Aftronomy ; 
in which the Properties, Affections, and Phenomena 
of Natural Bodies, itherto difcovered, are exbi- 
bited and explained on the Principles of the Newto- 
nian Philofophy, ander the following Heads, viz. 
J. Puysics; or the Dogtrine of Matter and its ef- 
fential Properties, JI. Mrcuanics; or the Doc- 
trine of Motion, and all kinds of Forces and Ma- 
chines. III. Hyprostratics 3 or the Nature and 
Laws of Fluids explamed. IV. HypRrautics; 
or the Tkeovy of the Motion of Fiuids, and of all 
kinds of Water-Enginess V. PNeEuMarTics ; 
or the Nature and various Properties of the Ait and 
Atmofphere. VI. PuHownics 3 or the Theory of the 
Winds, Sounds, Maufical-itrings, Notes, @c. VII. 
Licut and Corours explained, according to the 
Newtonian Theory. VIII Opricss; or the Scis 
ence of Vifion, and Theory of all kinds of Optical 
Glaffes and Infiruments. IX. AsTRONOMY; or 
the folar Syftem of the Planets and Comets, and 
Uje of the Celeftial Globe explained. X. GEo- 
GRAPHY 3; or the Theory of the Karth, and Ufe of 
the Terreftrial Globe explained. The whole con- 
firmed by Experiments, and illuflrated with Cop- 
per-Plates. Yo which is added an Appendix, ex- 
plaining all the Characters, Phrafes, and difficult 
Words, which occur 1 thefe Lectures, and other 
Treatifes of this kind. * 

Mr. Martin printed thefe Leétures for ,the fol- 
lowing Reafons. Fir/?, That they might be in the 
~ *® This Work is in Quarto, confiting of about 140 Pages, and eight large 
Copner-Plates. It is printed for Mefl. Newbery and Micklewright at Reading, 


and fold ty Facob Robinfon, at the Golden-Lion in Ludgate-ftreet, Price 55. 
fewed in Boards. 
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Hands of his Subfcribers, to perufe not only while 
they attend his Experiments, but after the Courfe is 
finifhed, to retain and fix thofe fleeting Ideas which 
they acquire from a tranfient View of fuch a Mul- 
tipticiry*of Subjeéts and Operations. Secondly, 
Once more to ferve the Public, by prefenting them 
with a Courfe of Lectures in natural and experi- 
mental Philofophy compleat, fo as to form a gene~ 
val Idea or Plan of the Science; containing an Ac- 
count and Defcription of many new Inftruments 
and Experiments, and Explanations of fevera] great 
Points, which are to be found in no other Courfe. 
Thirdly, “10 juftity his own Character or Reputa- 
tion as an Illuftrator of Experimental Philofophy, 
in Oppofition to many ignorant and empirical Pre~ 
tenders, who, ashe fays, are gone out obtruding 
themfelves, and a fpurious Apparatus, on the good. 
natured and generous Part of Mankind. Fourthly, 
In Complaifance to the fair Sex, to whom he has 
endeavoured to accommodate it: For why, as he 
obferves, fhould not the Ladies ftudy and under- 
ftand the Sciences of Humanity, of which Pdijo- 
fophy holds the firft Place ¢ 

Some Men, as Mr. Martin takes notice, are apr 
to vilify this noble Science by afking, of whar Uje 
is Philofophy? What foall we get by it? What 
fhall we be the better for it? To fuch mean Que- 
rifts as thefe, whom he feverely cenfures, he replies, _ 
s¢ That there is no Art, Profefion, or Bufine/s of 
és Life, wherein an intelligent Artift will not find 
‘¢ the greateft Service and moft beneficent Eftes 
“ redound from this Science, ” 

Religion is founded wholly in Philofophy, or a true. 
Knowledge of Nature. \t is from thence we have 
the firft and trueft Notions of the adorable Creator, 
and the moft direct and cogent Arguments for his 
Exiftence and Pertcctions, 
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No Man can rationallypretend to any Judg- 
ment in the Arts of Chemiitry, Pharmacy, and Me- 
dicine, who does not underftand the Power and A- 
gency of the corpufcular Parts of Matter, and the 
different Effects arifing from the various. Mixtures 
and Affociations of the original Particles of Matter 
in heterogeneous Bodies, the various Hydroftatic 
and Hydraulic Laws of Fluids, the Parts and 
Structure of an animal Body, the animal Oecono- 
my, and the Influences of the Sun and Moon upon 
it: The Principles of all which are no where to be 
found, but in the: feveral Branches of this Science. 

Mr. Martin fhews the Cafe to be the fame with 
refpect to Optics, Navigation, Surveying, Dialling, 
and Gunnery. Nor are Affronomy and Geography 
lefs beholden to Philofophy than the foregoing 
Branches of Mathematics, Nay he brings in even 
Poetry ittlf as indebted to it: rem this Science, 
he fays, it borrows thoie Ideas, Defcriptions, and 
Subjects, which moft of all ennoble it, and make 
it Appear in{pired and fublime. 

All Mechanics, as he adds, and every mechanic 
Art or Trade, is founded in Philofophy. Without 
fome Degree of this, no one can account for the 
Effects of the Hammer, Chiffel, or Sciffars, (thofe 


vulgir Machines) .not to mention the Lever, the’ 


Putiey, the Screw, &c. And as to thofe who learn 
the practical Part, without knowing any thing of 
the Reafon of what they do, our Author will have 
them to be confidered in the fame View with the lo- 
quacious Parrot, and mimic Chimpanzee, rather 
than human or rational Artufts: For ic muft, he 
thinks, be with the ucmoft Impropriety, that we 
call thofe Creatures rational, who underjiand not the 
Reafon of Lhings in general.—~’ Tis certainly every 
Man's natural Duty to learn and teach as muchas he 
can of the furprizing Operations of Nature, and ta 
admire the reft, adoring their infinitely wife and 

“al Creator, THE 
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